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LECTURE IT. 
THE CELL ELEMENTS OF THE TISSUES. 


Definition, —By a cell is understood a microscopical object 
composed of an external envelope—the cell wall or membrane— 
containing an incladed body, which is called its nucleus, and 
having between the nucleus and cell wall a substance named 
the protoplasm, cell sap, or cell contents, These three con- 
stituents of the cell present great variation as to thickness, 
size, or bulk. 

Physical and chemical properties of cells.—The cell wall is 
more or less thick and resistant. In plants it is frequently 
double, the inner one having been denominated the primordial 
utricle by Vou Mohl. The nucleus is usually round or oval, is 
solid or hollow, homogeneous or molecular, It varies in size, 
and generally contains ove or two incladed granules, called 
nucleoli. The contents may be fluid, gelatinous, or solid, and 
present the molecalar, granular, fibrous, or crystalline forms. 

These constituents of the cell are also for the most part of 
different chemical composition. The cell wall is generally 
albuminous, and is partially solable in acetic acid. In the 
inactive epidermic and cartilaginous cells this change does not 
occur, asthe cell walls in them are gradually converted into 
horn and chondrine. When actively performing their fanc- 
tions, the walls readily admit of endosmotic currents, swelling 
out on the addition of water, and collapsing when immersed 
in dense solutions, They may be rendered impervious from 
fatty or mineral degeneration, and thas lose their active pro- 

i The nucleus is usually different in chemical composi- 
tion from the cell wall, undergoing no change on the addition 
of acetic acid, and frequently becoming more dense, with a 
thickened outline, on the addition of that reagent. It seems 
to be more allied to the fatty than to the albuminous com- 
pounds, It exhibits a marked tendency to combine with pig- 
ments, a circumstance which has recently been taken advan- 
tage of in displaying the textures by steeping them in a solution 
of carmine. The contents vary greatly in chemical composi- 
tion in different cells. They may consist of the secretions 
formed in the numerous glands—may be watery, holding 
various substances in solution ; oily or fatty; pigmentary, the 
various pigments being generally coloured fats, although, when 
black, it may be caused sometimes by melanine, at others by 
pure carbon ; albuminous and scleroginous, as in the cells of 
many plants; and mineral, as in many cells of plants and 
animals, 

Cells may vary greatly with regard to their size, form, and 
relation to each other. In size some of them are as small as 
the 3000th, and others as large as the 400th, of an inch in dia- 
meter. In form they may be round, oval, polygonal, cylin- 
drical, caudate, fusiform, branched, stellate, &. They 
may be densely crowded together or widely scattered, isolated 
or aggregated, united by connecting fibres or tubes, or separated 
by various kinds of substance, called intercellular substance, 

Varieties of cells.—Cells may be divided into three classes :— 

0. 


<== 
cell form. These are lymph and chyle corpuscles, blood, nerve 
or ganglionic, fat, pigment, and gland 


fibre, epithelial and cartilage cells, 3rd. Cells only found im 
morbid conditions of the tissues, such as plastic or pyoid, pus, 
granule, cancer and tubercle corpuscles. Many of those classi- 
fied among cells are in truth ouly nuclei, such as the chyle and 
blood corpuscles of mammals, tubercle corpuscles, and the free 
nuclei found in certain cancroid growths, especially fibro- 
nacleated tumours. To avoid unnecessary divisions, I have 
thonght it advisable at present not to treat specially of a 


Various kinds of cells. 34. Embryonic nuclei imbedded 

in a mo'eealar Pig. 35. Young fibre cells formed 

ag jon of molecules around the nuclei, Fig. 34. 

Cance: po nucleus. Fig. 37. 

istolytic, or so- gran celia, breaking dowu irom 
fatty ie tion. (250 diameters linear.) 


The origin of cells involves a consideration of the various 
doctfines which from time to time have been advanced, and 
the essence of which I shall endeavour to com te to you 
in a few words. Passing over the views of the older observers, 
including those of Wolff, Von Baer, Raspail, and others, in 
which there is mach that invites attention, the chief theories 
advanced on this subject may be limited to four. 

1. The theory of Schleiden and Schwann (1839).—In a cyto- 

or amorphous su , found either contained 
within cells already exist 


iad of germination. 
organism is formed at first, not by simultaneous formation of 
its parts, but by the successive development of these from one 


centre,” (the germinal spot of the ovum), ‘‘so the various 
parts arise from its own centre, this being the original: 
source of all the centres with which the part is ultimately 
supplied. From this it follows, not only that the entire 
, consists of sim or developed cells, havi 
liar independent vitality, but that there is in , 


capital cell, arou 
they are ped, 1t would appear that from this 
all the cells of its department derive their 
the mother of all those within its own territory.” { 

3. The theory of Huxley (1853).—A homogeneous plasma 
exists, in which spaces (vacuoles) are formed, and these contain 
the cell wall, contents, and nuel 
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plast. on the other hand, which has hitherto passed under the 
names of cell wall, contents, and intercellular substance, is the 
subject ot all the most important metamorphic processes, 
whether morphological or chemical, in the animal and in the 
sae By its differentiation every variety of tissue is pro- 
ced ; and this differentiation is result not of any meta- 
bolic action of the endoplast, which has frequently disappeared 
before the metamorphosis begins, but of intimate molecular 
changes in its substance, which take place under the guidance 
of the ‘‘ vis essentialis,” or, to use a strictly positive phrase, 
occur in a definite order, we know not why.”* 
Whilst each of these theories has numerous facts in its 
support, no one of them is capable of embracing all the facts of 
organization. Thus there are several tissues which have never 
been known to contain, or to originate from, cells, such as 
the sarcolemma, vitelline membrane, anterior and posterior 
of the cornea, and capsule of the crystalline lens. 
blood corpuscles of mammals are not cells, but naclei. 
The striated muscular fibre has been shown by the re- 
searches of Savory and Lockhart Clarke to be formed from 
the molecular mass outside the embryonic cells, while the 
taineral matter of bone is first deposited in the intercellular 
substance, outside and often at a distance from the cartilage 
cells, These facts are opposed to an exclusive cell theory, as 
they are also to a nuclear or germinal centre theory. It is true 
the originator of this last doctrine was obliged by them to ex- 
tend the influence of his centre, externally over a certain dis- 
tance or territory, whereby he hoped to embrace the actions 
which are carried on in the intercellular substance. But, as 
pointed out by the sup of the third theory, the centre 
often disappears while development in the matt tside it is 
active. A study of the development of the skeleton proves 
that mineral matter is first deposited outside cells and their 
nuclei, and proceeds, not from, but towards them ; while the 
earthy matter often assumes forms that no known combination 
of cells can be supposed to produce. On the other hand, there 
can be no doubt that in many cases development does 
from the centre, by proliferation both of the nucleus and of the 
cell; so that the difficulties imposed upon us by each of these 
theories simply depend upon their exclusive character. 

Two leading ideas have governed histologists in their at- 
tempts to discover the law of development: the one, that there 
is an evolution of matter from within; the other, that there 
is a superposition of matter from without. Facts indicate that, 
as regards cells and nuclei, both notions are correct ; nature, 
more especially during embryonic life, adopting the first method, 
and during adult life the second. But the differences between 
these notions are more apparent than real, because the mole. 
cular theory of organization reconciles the two. It inculcates 
that it is not a cell or a nucleus only which acts as a centre, 
but that every molecule is a centre, and is endowed with phy- 
sical or vital properties which enable it sometimes to act in the 
pte sometimes in the other—here within, and there out- 

cells. 

4. Theory of the author (1855).—It was at the meeting of 
the British Association in Edinburgh (1860) that I pointed out 
to the Physiological sub-section the defects of the cell theory, 
as explanatory of the formation of various textures. In 1852 
I another paper on this subject to the Physiological Society 
of Edinburgh.+ But it was at the Glasgow meeting of the 
British Association in 1855 I brought forward the matured 
molecular theory of organization, as I explained it in my 
last lecture.t It may be shortly stated as follows :—The 
ultimate parts of the organization are not cells nor nuclei, but 
the minute molecules from which these are formed. They pos- 
sess independent physical and vital properties, which enable 
them to unite and arrange themselves so as to produce higher 
forms. Among these are nuclei, cells, fibres, and membranes, 
all of which may be produced directly from molecules, The 

‘development and growth of organic tissues is owing to the suc- 
cessive formation of histogenetic and histolytic molecules, The 
breaking down of one su ce is often the necessary step to 
the formation of another ; so that the histolytic or disintegra- 
tive molecules of one period become the histogenetic or forma- 
tive molecules of another.§ 

I may here put on record a fact strongly indicative of the 
tendency of histolytic molecules to arrange themselves into 
cell forms. In an old preparation of areolar tissue mounted 
in spirit in my possession, innumerable fatty molecules have 
been separated which arranged themselves in the clear fluid as 


* Brit. and For, Med.-Chir. Review, vol. xii., p. 306. 
+ Edinburgh Month 1852, p. 476. 
t Report of the nm for the Advancement of Science, 1855, 


represented in Fig, 38. In 
other molecular oun in the 
same preparation round spaces, 
or vacuoles, have formed them- 
selves, as described by Huxley, 
I have seen exactly the same 
arran t and structure in 
the earliest formative stage of 
table mould. 


Goodsir, and Huxley, and ex- 
plains the otherwise irrecon- 
cilable ideas concerning de- 
velopment sometimes proceed- 
ing from the nucleus, at others from the cell, and at others 
from the intercellular substance, 1t is supported by all that 
is known of development, and more ially by the former 
accurate observations of Schwann, as well as by the recent re- 
searches of Rainey, Savory, Clarke, and Beale, although the 
a by the latter of the exclusive evolution theory from 
within outwards, and his view ‘* that intercellular substance 
does not possess formative power at all,” in my opinion vitiates 
his conclusions. * 

Reproduction of cells.—Cells once formed ma 
themselves in four ways: Ist, codegiinais—a may arise 
within cell; 2nd, exogenously--the included contents, mole- 
cular or nuclear, may be extraded from the cell, and form cells 
outside it ; 3rd, fissiparously—the cell itself may divide, and 
separate to produce new cells ; and 4th, gemmi, ly—a bud 
or small process may be given off from the cell wall, which 
may separate and be developed into a new cell. All these 
modes of cell uction may often be seen proceeding together 
in one plant ; bat in animals the first two are the most com- 
mon in the adult, and the third in the embryo. In either. 
case, the transformations may be traced to the active pro-, 
perties of their molecular constituents. Inside a cell molecules. 
may be precipitated, as well as outside, and there become. 
obedient physical vital conditions, whereby they 
times produce crystals and inorganic masses, at others n 
inclrded cells, and other organic ucts, ; 

Functions v cells, —Various possess different vital en- 
dowments. hilst some, like the blood corpuscles, remain 
isolated, and assist in elaborating the fluid in which they re-. 
main, others are gradually transformed into the different 
tissues of the body, in order to give it support, duc*ility, and 
firmness, A third kind are besily occupied in secreting fluids, 
emptying them into reservoirs, and conducting matters which 
would be injurious out of the economy. Thus they are the 
organs of secretion and excretion. A fourth class either store 
up pigment, which gives colour to the textures, or accumulate 
pure oil or wax for important chemical or other purposes, A 
tifth class are endowed with contractility. So long as all 
these cell go on harmoniously, health is preserved. 
But sometimes a diseased condition is set up by an excess or 
diminution of one kind or another. The blood cells may be. 
too many or too few. Glandular, epithelial, fibrous, cartila- 
ginous, or osseous growths may form from their local increase, 
Unusual colorations may be given to the textures, or obesity 
occasioned, by multiplication of pi t cells in the one — 
and adipose cells in the other. Not unfrequently a materi 
is poured out from the blood in a fluid state, which coagulates. 
in a molecular mass, and then a new set of cells, such as pus. 
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Three air vesicles from a pneumonic lung—e. Taken from the red 
hepatization, 


tween tue and gre ization, showing the 

cules coalescing to form a 4 e. Taken from re grey 

tization, showing the exudation transformed into pus 

(250 diamet rs linear.) 


* Beale on the Structure and Growth of the Tissues, p. 61, 186: 
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and sustenance, which it converts, by a subtle che- 
oo into a variety of products. By selection, one 
eell appropriates this matter and another that— often rejecting 
the substance that is greedily seized upon by its neighbour. In 
the higher animals the nutritive blood. a to be the same 
in different organs; and yet we see ce eee Sa 
in structure and chemical composition, ipoans Sop Se blood 
ric, or an a ine 
must be classed the 
mose and exosmose, and the chemical differences 
—_ out to exist between nucleus, contents, and cell wl 
ll movements,—In the same way that molecules have move- 
the cell, such as the nucleus and cell wall. The 


through the adult tissues do the same. of 
cellz is a spiral filament, formed from the nucleus, having con- 
tractile power, as have the filaments of spermatozoids deve- 

within cells. The walls of cells, again, have gaa 4 
hair-like processes attached to them externally, which are 
constant movement, and are termed ‘“‘ cilia.” 

Conditions necessary for cell life. —The development of cells 
is dependent on certain conditions, which, so far as we are ac. 
ey with them, appear to be as follows:—Ist. They must 
bear a certain relation to a nutritive fluid or blastema, from 


ae rule, a low temperature = while an elevated one is 
vou 


rable to cell growth. 3rd. Room 
sary to perfect formation. They grow most rapidly, and 
mn to press upon one ano or u un n, 
tissues, their development is checked Ae 
appropriate locality has evidently a great influence over cell 
formation, and this independent of mere temperature and the 
other circumstances referred to. This is well observed, not 


nucleus disappear, oath of cell are de- 

The conjoined integrity of cell wall, contents, and 
nucleus, seems to be necessary for cell life, as each of these 
operates on the others and on the surrounding blastema by 
endosmose and exosmose, Cells therefore are not absolutely 
the simple elementary parts which some consider them to be, 
bat complex structures, in which at least three distinct sub- 
stances enter to make the whole. Compared with molecules 
they are a higher stage of existence, and essentially connected 

the most important vital processes of the econom 

as nutrition, secretion, and reproduction. Conjoi * with 
other elements of the textures they are also essential to loco- 
motion, sensation, and mental acts, istinct individual cell, like 


of life in general, een inthe compen orgaiom a re 
aman, must always have reference to the multitude of minute 


molecules and cells the united lives of which make up its 
own, 


Practical applicati 
to revolutionize medical 


— Perhaps nothing has more tended 
in recent times than the esta- 


growth fi 


ond that planation 
4 so-called “‘ action of the vessels”—for an explanation of 
Hence the conviction of the inutility 
popular. 


and other recnedion, which used to be en 


LITHOTOMY IN THE FEMALE. 
By JAMES R. LANE, Ese, F.R.C.8., 


SURGEON TO ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL. 
(Concluded from p. 36.) 

Havine discussed at some length, in the preceding portion 
of this paper, the vesico vaginal method of performing lithotomy, 
it now remains for me to refer briefly to the other modes by 
which a stone may be removed from the female bladder, for 
the purpose of instituting the comparison which I proposed as 
one of the objects I had in view. The operations in question 

are :—1. The supra-pubic or high operation. 2. Dilatation of 
the urethra, rapid or gradaal. 3. Incision of the urethra and 
neck of the bladder. 4 The lateral operation. 5. The 

** vestibular” operation. 

I have placed the high or supra-pubic operation first on the 
list, not as expressing my opinion of its merits, but because, 
for the removal of large stones, the choice has generally been 
assumed to lie between it and the vaginal incision. Many de- 
servedly eminent authorities have even given it the preference 
in such cases, so great has been their dread of the almost in- 


» Such | evitable fistula resulting from the vaginal incision ; although 


the high operation is confessedly the most dangerous of all the 
various methods that have been proposed. In my opinion, it 
is high time it was dismissed altogether from the practice of 
surgery. The only conceivable case in which it would be justi- 
fiable would be, perhaps, one in which, with a deformed pelvis 
and a very large stone, extraction per vaginam was imprac- 
ticable. 

I will next speak of dilatation of the urethra—the method 


power of development, give origin to uncontrollable local and a = We observe that most of the 
general growths of a fatal character. great functions of the economy are carried on through the agency 
These various endowments constiiute the peculiar vital pro- | of cells, and that even pathological states are entirely owing 
perties of cells, and prove that each must possess powers of | to their existence, development, and degeneration. Thus pas 
attraction and selection. By attraction it draws from the | —that fluid which surgeons formerly considered as a deposit 
or secretion foreign to the frame, irritating in its nature, and 
the body as soon as pos- 
sible—is, like the blood, a bland living fluid, crowded with malti- 
tudes of compound animal existences, which are born, live, 
owes its s0 mali to wer jogenous 
reproduction while all alterations of 
texture, of nutrition, of secretion, and of development are, in 
trath, connected with their history. The conditions or laws 
which regulate cell life therefore become of immediate practical 
ician and surgeon. Thus the growth of 
is infl the ome 
growth in general. Cold and heat have long been recognised 
as the most powerful means of checking or hurrying forward 
the evolution of young plants and animals. ‘This is the expla- 
nation of the effects of these agents on the products of inflam- 
embryonic heart of the chick may often be seen to be com-| mation. Does the surgeon wish to prevent suppuration—he 
posed of ceils, each of which by its contractile movements | applies cold lotions or ice ; if he wishes to favour it, he applies 
appears to give the organ its power of propulsion. Infusorial | warm poultices. In the same manner as the horticulturist, 
— animalcules, consisting of nucleated cells, slowly or quickly | when he desires to force —_ pe the plant in a hothouse, 
and supplies water,—so does ove een his indu- 
ikewise, influence of com pressure in re- 
raining of retardiog ite explanation inthe 
sit rapi wing parts experience room to expand 
- We ce oak seen that, inasmuch as cells are de- 
pendent on the existence of a molecular blastema, so the com- 
position of this, as influenced by food and d must point to 
a modification of cell function. But, ane the vitality of 
these minute structural elements being inherent in themselves, 
must convince medical men that the morbid changes which 
ich they can attract and select the various substances neces- | they originate are extra-vascular, and thus induce them to look 
sary to enable them to carry on their respective functions, The 
most active growing cells are those that swim in such a fluid. 
In the higher plants and animals the nutritive fluid (sap or 
blood) is distributed throughout the economy in a series of 
in man ; the new matter originating the cells being in most | 
ultimate development, by the neigh ing structures, Lastly : 
The physical condition of the cell itself governs its develop- | 
ment. If the cell wall becomes infiltrated with mineral matter, | 
iquids do not readily pass through it; if the cell fluid becomes | 
more comp e char Orn, £ ri 
maturity, declines, and dies. Many cells may even reproduce 
their own species, while others, by further development. are 
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whieh, | Leli. ve L am correct iv sayiny, bas of late years been 
more resorted to than any other. Its facility renders it very 
tempting tu the surgeon, while its safety and bloodlessness re- 
commend it very strongly to the patient. The consequence is. 
that it has caused many an unfortunate woman to pass the 
rest of her days in a loat!.some and miserable condition, The 
female urethra is easily dilatable, though perhays, beyond a 
limite’ point, the word lacerable might express what occurs 
more corr-ctly. A stone of small size may, no doubt, be ex 
tracted through it readily and safely. ‘here are, besides, 
records of cases on reliable authority which show that stones 
even of large size may sometimes be removed through the 
urethra without permanent injury to the functions of that 
eanal, But it is nevertheless admitted on all hands that the 
urethral method is frequently followed by inabilty to retain 
the urine. The dilatation paralyses, or in some way injures, 
the sphincter fibres at the neck of the bladder, and thus pro- 
an incontinence, which, though it may sometimes be 
taneously recovered from, not unfrequently persists for 
remuinder of the patient’s life, She is freed from a painful 
and dangerous disease at no risk to her life, it is true, but she 
is left in a condition which renders life scarcely worth having, 
and which science is powerless tu relieve. It is surprising, no 
doubt, to how great an extent urethral dilatation may occa- 
sionally be carried with impunity; but this in no way alters the 
fact that it is impossible to say beforehand how much distension 
any particular urethra will endure without permanent and irre- 
parable damage. Urethra! dilatation should therefore, in m 
—, be only practised in cases where the stone is of poe | 
To fix a maximum, I would say, in an adult not larger, 
certainly, than an acorn; and in a 
horsebean, 

Incision of the urethra is the next method to be considered. 
I think I am justified in expressing the opinion that any inci 
sion of this canal in a downward direction, which would lay 
any portion of it open into the vagina is wrong in principle and 

icious in practice. It gives no additional room for the ex 

jon of a stone, and is therefore useless; while its thin 
divided edges are certain not to unite spontaneously, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to procure their union by a plastic opera- 
tion. A striking illustration of this came under my notice three 
te in the case of a woman who, seven years previously, 

had a large stone dragged into the commencement of the 
urethra, and then removed by incision of the urethra and neck 
of the bladder. Of course the wound did not heal, and when I 
saw her she had not been able to retain onedropof urine for sever 
years, I succeeded, almost beyoné my expectation, in reuniting 
the edges, and in forming a new urethra of very nearly the 
normal dimensions, and thus restored her the control over her 
bladder ; but such a case is infinitely more difficult to deal 
with successfully than any fistula deeper in the vagina. 

But though incision of the urethra downwards towards the 
vagina is in every way objec'ionable, it is otherwise as regards 
incisions made in an upward direction. By dividing the urethra 
and neck of the bladder towards the symphysis pubis, room 
fen the of a moderate-sized stone, 
without injury to any important structure, and without the 
digadvantaye of laying one mucous channel “pen into another, 
when the two are only separated naturally by a very thin par- 


‘be incision of the urethra upwards dates from the time of 
Ambrose Paré, who had seen it practised by a surgeon named 
Collot. It was revived in more recent times by Dubois. Sir 
B. Brodie practised a limited incision in this direction. eombin 

it with dilatation, and appears to have been well satisfied 
th the result. The combination of incision upwards with 
dilatation has also been recommended by Sir P. Crampton.* 
It does not appear, however, that it can always be depended 
not to produce incontinence of urine. Mr. Liston com 
dilatation with slight incisions upwards and outwards 
towards the rami of the pubes. I have lately seen two 
moderate-sized stones extracted by means of the incision directly 
upwards by Mr. Ure in St. Mary’s Hospital, with a very satis- 
factory rerult, the patient being able to retain her urine almoet 
immediately after the operation. An account of this case will 
be found in Tue Lancet for Nov. 8th, 1862. The incision 
made was a very free one, to which and the uent avoid- 
ance of bruising or laceration, may, I think, be attributed in 
@ great degree the very favourable termination of the case. I 
should prefer, if any incision of the urethra is to be made, to de- 
pend upon incision alone, rather than combine it with dilatation; 
and I believe that by so doing the chance of incontinence would 


child, not larger than a 


that the incision upwards is the only one at all deserving of 
confidence. It is perhaps not altogether devoid of the risk of 
urinary infiltration into the loose areolar tissue between the 
bladder and the symphysis pubis; but the urethra, which is 
situated at the bottom of the incision, so convenient a 
groove for the escape of urine, that this risk is ly not 
very great. I should myself, in a suitable case, always prefer 
the vaginal incision, as attended with less risk at the time, and 
less danger of subsequent incoutinence ; but the urethral inei- 
sion, for a moderate sized stone, is undoubtedly a much easier 
will now speak of the lateral operation—a method which, 
though it can scarcely be called new, is not at all 
known, and not nearly so well known as I think it deserves to 
be. It is, as nearly as the different structure of the parts will 
permit, the exact counterpart of the lateral operation in the 
male, It may be performed in the following manner :—A 
straight grooved stoff having been introduced into the bladder, 
an incision is to be made on the inner surface of the left 
nympha, commencing half an inch above the meatus urinarius, 
and passing obliquely downwards and outwards parallel with 
the rami of the pubes and ischium. This incision should be 
carried deeply into the space between the rami on the outside 
and the vagina on the inside, care being taken not to wound 
the vagina, which should be protected and inwards 
towards the median line by the lef: forefinger introduced inte 
the wound. With the same finger the staff shonld be felt for 
deeply in the wound, and the knife should be made to pene- 
trate the groove at a point corresponding, as nesrly as can be 
judged, to the vesical termination of the urethra. It should 
then be passed onwards into the b adder, its cutting edge being 
turned obliquely downwards and outwards towards the 
side, jast as in lateral lithotomy in the male. The incision 
may be enlarged, should it be thought necessary, as the knife 
is withdrawn, by a further division of the tissues in the same 
oblique direction, The ordinary lithotomy forceps can then be 
introduced into the wound for the extraction of the stone, 

This operation, or something very like it, seems to have been 
by: Fitre Jacques. It has been condemned in succes- 
sion by several writers of note, but, as it appears to me, with- 
out sufficient grounds. Its revival, or, I might almost say, its 

Glasgow. 


introduction, is due to Dr. Andrew Buchanan, of G 

My attention was called to it by reading the account of a case 
operated on in Glasgow by Dr. George in Febru 
1862, and which is recorded in the Medical Times of May 

The patient was a child aged six years The stone was readily 
extracted, and the wound healed favourably. The child, who 
bad had incontinence of urine since she had been suffering from 
stone, began to recover power over her bladder as soon as the 
wound healed. The staff used was rectangular in shape, instead 
of straight as I have suggested above. Dr, Andrew Buchanan, 
it appears, operated in this way in six cases, with very satis- 
factory results, both as regards the healing of the wound and 
the subsequent ability to retain the urine. A case operated on 
in the same way by Dr. Morton is related in the Glasgow 
Medical Journal for January, 1855. The patient was a woman 
aged forty-seven. The wound healed well, and she retained per- 
fect power over her urine, 

The careful consideration of these facts, and the facility with 
which I find this naan can be accomplished in the dead 
subject, have left impression on my mind that it is well 
deserving of further consideration by the profession. 1 believe 
it to be an excellent operation, and to be admirably adapted 
for children, In the first suitable case which presents itself to 
me, I sha'l certainly take the opportunity of testing its value. 
The risk attending it is, I apprehend, as nearly as possible the 
same as in lotenal batons in the male, which in children, we 
know, is not very alarming. It is not likely to cause any per- 
manent injury to the retentive power of the bladder, as no part 
of the bladder or urethra is laid open into the vagina; while 
the track of the wound, passing, as in the male, through a con- 
sidera)le depth of tissue, is pretty certain to heal by granula- 
tion. 


operation, which is said to have been practised by Cel:us, and 
which was revived by Lisfranc, possess: i 

one of the modes by which the bladder may be reached, to in- 
spects objectionable, possesses no i t advantages, 
it has been very properly laid aside, and I do not, by referring 
to it, intend in any way to advocate its tion, The 


be diminished. Of all the urethral metho''s, it appears to me 
* See Dublin Quarterly Journal ior February, 1847, 
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| The proceeding which has been described as the vestibular 

| vestibule is the triangular smooth epace boun ve by | 
| clitoris, below by the meatus urinarioe and the commencement 

of the vagina, and on each side by the nymphx. An ordinary 
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grooved staff is introduced into the urethra, with its convexity 
turned upwards towards the symphysis pubis — that is to 
say, its ordinary position, as used in male, is reversed. A 
curved incision, with its convexity upwards, or parallel with 
the arch of the pubes, it then to be made across the centre of 
the ves‘ibular space, and the tissues intervening between the 
pubes above and the urethra below to be divided, until the 
grooved staff can be felt in the urethra near its vesical termina- 
tion. The urethra is to be opened near the neck of the bladder, 
on its upper surface, by cutting into the groove of the staff, 
and the incision is to be extended through the neck of the blad- 
der, either in the transverse or upward direction. 

The obvious disadvantages of this method are, that the inci- 
sion has to be made through so inconveniently narrow a space, 
and that the stone has to be extracted through the narrowest 
part of the arch of the pabes. The confined condition of the 
wound must also cause considerable risk of urinary infiltration 
about the neck of the bladder. The plan, indeed, appears to 
have been ultimately abandoned by Lisfranc himself. 

I will terminate my remarks by submitting for consideration 
the conclusions which I have myself formed with reference to 
the subjeet of lithotomy in the female, be ring in mind always 
that, though the first object is undou)tedly to remove the stone 
with as little risk as possivle to the life of the patient, yet that 
it is of almost equal importance that this should be done with 
out permanent injury to the retentive function of the bladder 
and urethra, These conclusious are briefly as follows :— 

Ist. That dilatation of the urethra should only be employed 
for the removal of stones of very limited size ; otherwise it is 
attended with serious risk of incontinence of urine, that incon- 
tinence being incurable. 

2od. That incisions of the urethra in the downward direction 
shoul be discarded al But that the incision 


y 
well suited for children. I believe tasision te 
able to any combination of incision with dilatation. 
3rd. That the vesico- vaginal incision, «ith immediate closure 
of the wound by suture, is admirably adapted for the removal 
of stones in the case of adult women, in whom the vagina is of 
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ACTION ON THE UTERUS. 


By GRAILY HEWITT, M.D., M.R.CP., 


PEYSICIAN TO THE BRITISH LYING-IN HOSPITAL, LECTUEE® ON MIDWIFERY 
45D DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN af ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Ir may be taken as an undoubted fact, that the ergot of rye 
is very frequently found to produce a marked effect in exciting 
contractions of the uterus. That it not uncommonly is entirely 
useless when administered for the purpose of exciting uterine 
action, must also be admitted tc be a fact. These two propo- 
sitions imply either an absolute uncertainty in the action of the 
drag, or the presence of a peculiar idiosyncrasy in particular in- 
dividuals, one set of patients being liable to be affected with 
ergot, and another not so liable. The only other alternative is 


specimens used ; but the answer to this is, that icular spe- 
cimens under the same conditions as regards physical 
condition, and otherwise, have been found to vary im their 
effects as above described. ‘lo adopt the second alternative— 
that particular individuals have special idiosyncrasies as re- 
gards the action of ergot, is hardly a satisfactory mode of ex- 
plaining the matter. 

On what, then, depends the fact that ergot is at one time 
active, and at another time without apparent action ? 

To answer this question, we must first endeavour to ascer- 
tain what is the nature of the action of ergot in inducing con- 
traction of the uterine muscular tissue, or in lessening the bulk 
of the organ. This question is one of the greatest possible in- 
terest and importance ; but it is one which has not yet received 
satis answer. 

Some li time since, while engaged im studying the 
subject of puerperal fever, and in tracing the connexion—a 
connexion the existence of which appears to be substantiated 
in a certain number of cases—between defective contrac- 
tion of the uterus after delivery and the occurrence of this 
disease, I was struck with the fact that in so many cases 
ipecacnanha had been reported as having been exceedingly effi- 
cacious in preventing the outbreak of the disease, or in check- 
iny its progress at the early stage; while, as I knew from other 


sources, the same drag was also found nee eae 
in restraining uterine hemorrhage. It immediately 
to me that this action of ipecacuanha in restraining uterine 
hemorrhage, and in preventing puerperal fever (and which was, 
doubtless, in both cases due to its action in exciting contraction 
of the uterus), must be connected with the vomiting excited 
when the drag was taken into the stomach. 
the argument was: i ha prod cont 
uterus, and ipecacuanba produces vomiting ; probably, there- 
fore, the contraction of the uterus is dependent wholly or chiefly 
on the vomiting. Considering next the action of ergot in pro- 
contraction of the uteros, and being aware how fre- 
quently ergot, when given, sets up vomiting or occasions nausea, 
i was led to adops the conclusion which it is now my object 
to enunciate: that the action cf ergot, as an excitor of uterine 
contraction, is dependent on a like cause —viz., the vomi.ing 
and nausea often set up by its administration. 
Such were the steps by which I was induced to adopt a 
as to the action of which | have since found to be 
borne out by the facts which have come under my own obser- 
vation. The theory is one the trath or untruth of which can 
be easily determined by a sufficiently large number of well- 
r od facta I regret that the observations at this moment 
in my possession are insufficient in number to give them any 
great scientific value in the determination of this question, 
although they appear to myself to be sufficiently convincing te 
facts necessary to be observed are: 1. Ergot being given 
in a particular case, and a marked ergotic effect being prodnced, 
is this effect coexistent, or not, with vomiting or uausea ? 
Ergot being given, and no such marked ergotic effect induced, 
is there an absence of vomiting and nausea? (It would be 


Some very im t results would follow the ion of 
the theory for in obstetric 
uestion which was put at the commencement of this paper— 
** On what is the uncertainty of the action of ergot dependent f” 


vomiting to uterine action and activity will have still 
considered, It is well known that uterine action itself 
frequently excites vomiting ; and it may be said, 
that, admitting that ergot acts only when it excites 
this vomiting is not so mach the effect of the 
dence of uterine activity baving been excited, 

and the clinical elements in the considerati:n may, 
ever, be usefully separated. Clinical.y, it may be, 
believe, will be, substantiated, that ergot given without 
ducing vomiting will generally be found useless as a part 
facient. What he explanation of the connexion 
vomiting and the uterine action may be is another 
which must be discussed separately. 


: 


to suppose that there is a want of potency ia the particular 


Berkeley-square, January, 1863. 


a of incontinence of urine. It is not, however, adapted for tie | 
average capacity; that it is the only safe and available method | 
for the removal of stones of large size ; that it is attended with | 
a mivimam of immediate risk, and no risk at all of permanent 
incontinence of urine. 
4th. Thas the lateral operation of Dr. Buchanan is founded | 
principles, and is probably | 
best operation that can be practised in children. It is also | 
well adapted for young and unmarried women, in whom the | 
small size of the vagina would contraindicate the vesico- vaginal | 
method, In these latter cases the choice would therefore lie | 
ure: 
5th. That there are scarcely any conceivable circumstances 
6th. That the ‘‘ vestibular” operation of Lisfranc possesses 
F te the contractions of the uterus intensified thereby, or increased 
in frequency? Considerable care would be necessary in re- 
cording the answers to these questions, to give the observations 
pe true scientific value. 
ON THE 
—would receive, in ali probability, a satisfactory answer. 
a am quite aware that, even admi(ting that the above explanation 
is so far a trae one, this would only be an advance on the road 
Pd to a perfect explanation of the matter: the whole relation ot 
ery 
| 
| 
| 
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DEATH FROM BURNING. 
By THOMAS BUZZARD, M.D. Lop. 


Ow the night of December 26th, 1862, a fire broke out at 
No. 6, Portland-street, Soho, and owing partly to delay in the 
supply of water, and partly to the shutters of the shop having 
been pulled down by an officious passer-by, the house was 
gutted with more than ordinary rapidity. The inmates (who 
were very numerous) escaped, with the exception of six child- 
ren, who had been overlooked in the confusion, and whose 
dead bodies were found in the front room on the third floor 
when the fire had almost completed its work of destruction. 

I saw these bodies very shortly after their removal from the 
room, and subsequently examined them carefully in obedience 
to the Coroner’s order. The names and ages of the children 
were as follows :—Samuel Spencer, aged fourteen years; Sarah 
yon twelve; Emily Spencer, ten; Joel, eight; Edward, 

Te will be conve ient, in descri ppearances presen 

¢ wi conven: in ibing the a) ted 

the bodies, if I note down first those which were common to 

the six, particularizing afterwards such points as were 
peculiar toany. The examination was conducted sixty hours 
after death. 

Appearances common to all. — Well marked rigor mortis, 
But little decomposition, what there was being confined to the 
abdominal walls. ‘I'he eyelids firmly closed, so that some little 
force was required to separate them. Extremities contracted ; 
the fingers firmly clenched. Faces and necks in every case, and 
the hands in some, bronzed or blackened with smoke. The 
hair, as a rule, had sustained but comparatively little damage. 
The features showed no signs of suffering, or, on the other 
hand, of remarkable repose ; indeed I can best describe them as 
being expressionless, In all there was extensive vesication 
over the greater part of the boy, especially on the posterior 
surface of the trunk and extremities. The blisters were all 
broken ; but their occurrence was marked by fragments of the 
cuticle which had formed them, and flaps of which, upon being 
raised, disclosed the cutis beneath of a crimson colour. The 
size of the vesications was very various ; many were as large as 
the palm of one’s hand. In the intervals between them the 
skin was of a brilliant rose-pink colour, varying in depth of 
tone, being deepest, generally, near the blistored eurfaon So 
extensively diffused were the redness and vesications, that it 
was difficult to place the hand upon a part of the body which 
did not present one or other of the characters described. The 
arg aspect was precisely that of recent burns in a living 

y. I may add that the injuries (with one exception, to be 
noted presently) were extensive rather than deep. In all, the 
hands were the parts most burnt. As a general rule, the 
clothing, which consisted in each case of a single night gar- 
ment, was but little consumed. ; 

Appearances peculiar to some.—In two or three, besides the 
contracted state of the muscles of the extremities, there was a 
twisting of the spine. In some (I did not note how many), the 
cuticle of the foot was loosened and separated from its attach- 
ments, carrying with it some of the toenails, 

In the three eldest (Samuel, Sarah, and Emily), both arms 
were drawn up and crossed the chest, with the fingers clenched. 

In two (Alfred and Joel), the right arm crossed the chest, 
the left lying along the flank. 

In one (Edward), the left arm crossed the chest, the right 
lying by the side of the body. 

In Samuel, the left hand was tertibly burnt, the two last 
phalanges of each of the four fingers being absent, and the re- 
maining ones protruding through the charred tissues. 

In Sarah, a fissure extended along the back of the right fore- 
arm and wrist, four or five inches in len and three or four 
lines in depth, 1t was straight, with edges, as though 
cut with a knife; it contained no blood. Some of the tendons 
‘were exposed, but not apparently injured. 

In tmily, on an exactly corresponding part of the right arm 
similar fissure existed, but somewhat longer than 


cher. 
ry 


tongue, which was protruded for a short distance, and 
hard, but not, apparently, burnt. On the faces of some there 
was a small collection of adipose matter, which had seemingly 
burst through the skin in a melted condition, and, on cooling, 
again become solid. 

. Internal examination of one body.—I opened the body of 


Edw: choosing it as being, perhaps, the least damaged ex- 
one altbougs es much as three-fourths of the 
surface presented sigus of the action of fire, On cutting 

the integuments, the areolar tissue was found of a remar 
brilliant red colour, corresponding accurately in depth, 
found, to the surface tint, being most vivid where that was 
brightest, and scarcely perceptible where the surface was 
covered with but a slight blush, The lungs were much con- 
gested; on section, unusually florid blood exuded plentifully, 
mingled with frothy air-bubbles, All the cavities of the heart 
were quite empty. The vessels upon the surface of the brain 
i think, somewhat congested with brilliant pink blood; the 
sinuses were not well filled, and the contained blood was fluid 
and unusually red in colour. None of the blood met with in 
the course of the examination presented the ordinary venous 
character ; it was all quite fluid and of a red colour, 

This one body only was ; buat, under the circumstances, 
a conclusion could reasonably be arrived at respecting the others 
by a simple process of induction. , 

At the inquest, which was opened on Dec. 30th, I gave it as 
my opinion that the burns were for the most part in 
during life ; and that the cause of death ant my oer ** shock 
from sudden and extensive burning.” In y toa paged 
from the Coroner, I expressed my belief that death 
held on Jan. 6th, Captain 
At the adjourned inquest, on Jan. : 
the Superintendent of the Land ire Brigade, gave evidence 
as to the position in which he found the bodies 
the room. They were all lying in bed, in @ post 
except one, who was on the floor. room 
much burnt, the bedding being a good deal scorched, 
consumed. There was so much dense smoke that he was 


fresh air. 
had died f 


respect, to adhere to my previously e 
however, that it was probable the e 
perheps, to a certain extent stupefied by carbonic 
ing burnt. The verdict was in accordance with 
aete This to me to present several points 
- case seems to me 
of interest which render it deserving of record. At the very 
onset one is startled by the im ility of six persons dying 
in their 


the medical 


mind was so im 
tion of these bodies with 


int unmistakably to energetic vital action. 

to understand why, under these circumstances, 
one of the sufferers should be found _- have quitted = 

rently engaged in an effort at self-preservation ; a 
aos aes A of the rapidly fatal effects of less extensive burns 
will lead us to an appreciation of the e effect of intense 
heat suddenly applied to almost the entire surface of the body 
at once. For I think it likely, considering the history of the 
fire, that intensely heated air, rather live flame, 
the most active agent of mischief in this case. Indeed Ca 
Shaw informed me, in a private conversation, that he did 
think there was any actual flame in the room until 
opened the window, and thereby admitted air. The com 
tively unscathed condition of the clothing would y 
this view. The question of probable stupefaction at the 
of burning is of course open to great de 
likely condition is evident when we consider the state 
sphere which must have existed in a room at the top of 
on fire; but it is very difficult, at the same time, to 
why mortem appearances corresponding to 
should be absolately wanting. But it is, | think, 
difficult to conceive that the blood of a child dying 
cation should be found in a state of remarkable and 


pits: 


oxy, 
Great Marlborough-street, Jan. 1863, 


| to return to the window shortly after entering, in order to obtain 
a: expressed a decided opinion that the children 
| rom suffocation before the fire reached them. In 
| reply to the Court, 1 continued, in spite of this testimony, 
| which, coming from one so experienced, is entitled to great 
| rently any very active struggle for life. The idea that in 

cases of fatal on the unhappy victims are always suf- 
focated, and that the fire wreaks its fary upon their lifeless 
| corpses, is exceedingly prevalent. I do not know upon what 
| foundation such an opinion is built, but I know that my own 
| exp of discovering very 
the full expectation of discovering very 
evident signs of death by suffocation. If, however, I have 
succeeded in conveying a clear idea of the post-mortem appear- 
; ances, I think it will be agreed that they were inconsistent 
with such an explanation. That at least Os pated part of 
the burning took place during life does not admit of doubt; 
| the extensive vesication and remarkable capillary injection 
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By W. 8. OLIVER, M.D., 
ASSISTANT-SURGEON, 4TH BATTALION, 60TH RIFLES. 


For the following remarks the cause of scurvy, I 
do not desire to credit myself with complete originality, nor 
are my assertions substantiated on my part by pathological or 
practical research ; but so confident am I that the trae cause 
of scurvy entirely depends on a deficiency of protein com- 
pounds, both animal and vegetable, in the food used by sufferers 
from that disease, that I cannot refrain from giving publicity 
to my views, theoretical though they be, in the columns of Taz 
LaNcET, with a hope that at some fature period they may be 
practically verified by some of its readers. 

My reasops for making this assumption are the facts col- 
lected from the symptoms of the disease, the Ection of the sup- 

scorbutics and antiscorbutics, and the treatment adopted 
an d , the indisposition to iy 
action, the fatigue after the most gentle exercise, the sensation 
of weariness and aching in the limbs as from over-exertion 
when the patient is at rest, show clearly a de ion of 
bervous that can be simulated by no known disease, but 
closely resembles the decrepitade of old age—that period of 
life when those constituents are particularly scarce which, next 
to water, form the principal elements of the brain tissue, The 
absorption of the fibrinous deposits of old cicatrices, causing 
re-ulcerations; the petechial spots gradually merging into 
ecchymoses, and constituting dan hemorrhages in the 
vascular + pe most superficial ; the vertigo, palpitations, and 
feeling of faintness, point directly to an insufficiency in the 
materials of the nutrient fluid of the body, and to the elements 
in which that inadequacy lies—viz., hematin and globulin and 
other protein substances, Be the i where it may, it 
must be in one. It cannot be in all, as such a coincidence 
would be incompatible with existence. 
Claude Bernard, in his experiments on the renal vessels, has 
clearly shown the intimate interchange that can take place in 
the animal economy between fibrine and alb , and teach 
us to place but little reliance on those cases where. the other 
albuminoid constituents being partially absent, fibrine was 
found in scorbutic blood to be slightly on the increase, more 
especially when those examinations were made after previous 
had occurred. 
It is uni for me to deduce further proofs from the 

of the disease to strengthen my argument—-such as 

paleness and the livid leaden hue of the complexion from 

a deficiency of blood the stiffness of the joints from 
the absence of their natural albumiuoid secretion, or the mus- 
cular wasting and debility owing to an insufficient supply of 
one of its chief elements, and from one of which sintonine is 
exclusively supplied; the life-supporting current not being able 
to spare those requisite protein ingredients from the stream 
that in many cases is unable to the wheel of life in 
motion 


I shall now, therefore, briefly state my experience of the 
scorbutic and antiscorbutic properties of food usually sup- 
fw on long voyages, and the inferences I am led to deduce 

To 


it, and the generally received treatment of scurvy. 
persons who are familiar with the treatment of scurvy 
only in print, it will seem strange when I assert, from extensive 
inquiry and practical experience, that few ships, even amongst 
the best regulated transporte, pass through a voyage of more 


than four, or even three, consecutive months, without being 
pestilence. And the publicity of its 

protracted voy would be 
more generally known were the 
to present 
lar belief that an outbreak of scurvy is impossible when 
tion is paid to cleanliness, ventilation, employment 
ind and body, and the free use of lime juice, and other 
antiscorbutics. No doubt ennui, climatic changes, 
uncleanliness, impure air, ers will predispose to 


loathsome 
presence in those instances of 
ashamed to admit such an occurrence, owi 


vegetables, lime-juice such as we find in 
not entertain the slightest belief. 
scorbutic properties of salt meat are, I think, 


be induced to consume the brine in 


ir soup, puddings, &c., 


would, in my opinion, be making use of the best anti- 


they 
scorbutic that is at the surgeon’s disposal. Owing to this theo- 


retical error as to byper-alkalinity of the blood, pickles, lime- 


juice, &c., are administered with a view to its neutralization. 


I have seen them issued daily for four months as a prophylactic 
measure, and they as useless in that respect as they did 
in the cure of the disease after it had made its appearance, And 
what was this owing to? Not toa deficiency of acidity, for 
that they t to the absence of their protein ele- 
ments, which in their fresh state they contained in abundance, 
but in this case had undergone that eremacausis to which 
tein compounds, both animal and vegetable, are so prone. 
also, to which vegetables are subjected in pickling at 
Soonatchiinieenetinatentens in my opinion, renders them totally 
useless as antiscorbutics. In order that a large stock may be 
ready for use at all seasons, they are enveloped in brine, and 
its action on them, and the results, are similar to those on 
meat. 
It is not necessary for me to mention Garrod’s and other 
theories on scurvy, as they have all been clearly refuted. Vege- 
tables containing potassa also contain protein compounds in 
pe abundance, and it is owing to these latter constituents 
t plants belonging to the natural orders Craciferm and 
Aurantiacee owe their antiscorbutic qualities. As to the facts 
elicited from the practical experience of the antiscorbatic pro- 
perties of ; reserved meats, milk, and vegetables, it is useless 
for me to enlarge; every medical officer who has been in 
of a large body of men on a long voyage can testify as to 
inefficacy; and this undoubtedly is owing to the 
boiling meats, vegetables, &c., are subjected to in process 
of preservation and after-cooking, their albuminous substances 
by such means being rendered totally inert. 
The back woodsman of Canada has to work and subsist 
on boiled potatoes, biscuit, and salt meat, all not of the best 
description, The protein waste of the tissues of their frames is 
greater than the salt pork, the boiled potatoes, and the old 
glaten biscuit can supply, and scurvy in uence is fre- 
quently rife amongst them. Their infallible cure for the disease 
is eating the potato raw instead of boiled. For a similar reason 
milk, preserved on Appert’s principle, is almost totally useless, 
Children fed on it for some weeks actually loathe its taste; for 
the cause of this, and the method adopted for i's primary and 
secondary rvation, | must refer my readers to 
** Food and its Adulterations,” p. 434. 
There are many incidents connected with the early history of 
scurvy, and its occurrences on land, that I could produce to 
s-rengthen my argument, but as that seems to me superfluous, 
and I fear I have already occupied too much space, I shall con- 
clude these remarks by surmising that the only link now re- 
quired in this chain of assertions to convert them into a reality 
is a thorough chemical investigation of the nervous, muscular, 
and albuminoid tissues of those who have died of scurvy, for a 
deficiency of protein com and an analysis of the urine 
of scorbutic patients for the absence of urea. [ certainly could 
not detect urea in the urine of Saree wr cases, (not com- 
icated with Bright’s disease,) and little, if any, in com- 
Picadas in the articles of ship's diet specified. Owing to un- 
avoidable circumstances, my investigations were too imperfect 
to be worthy of remark. 
Quebee, Dec, 1962. 


Hospitat Caanoes 1x Paris —It will be remembered 
that hospital physicians must, in Paris retire at 65, and sur- 
geons at 60. ‘This regulation gives rise pretty often to promo- 
tion among the staff of hospitals. ‘The latter is elected by 
competition, the successful candidates forming, at the central 
nosocomial office, a nucleus of officers ready to act as sub- 
stitutes, or take vacant They are besides 
engaged, several hours for > 
hospitals, patients who ly, as are expected to : 
ye office. The latest changes have been caused by the 

ignation of M. Malgai at Charité, and the retire-» 
ment, in virtue of above mentioned regulation. M. 
Gibert, at St. Louis, M. Malgasigne’s resignation has taken 


i 


the received theory as to its action is, I believe, the solvent 
its alkalinity possesses on the albuminous components of 


863. 
The salting of meat does not produce scurvy directly by t 
Po introduction of saline particles into the system, but indirectly 
by dissolving out and removing from meat all its protein ma- 
terials, which remain behind in the brine; and if men on board 
ship, instead of soaking the meat in fresh, and when that is not 
- procurable, in sea water, in order to get rid of the salt, could 
the 
| 
2 
| 
preserved milk, meats, 
and other 
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HYSTERICAL PARAPLEGIA FOR TWELVE MONTHS; GOOD 
EFFECTS OF ELECTRO-GALVANISM AND FRICTIONAL 
ELECTRICITY. 


(Under the care of Dr. Gut.) 


Two very important manifestations of cerebro-spinal disease 
were simulated by hysteria in the following cases—namely, 
paraplegia and hemiplegia. The distinctive differences between 
the hysteria and the graver malady will be apparent from the 
history and progress of each case. Very good results were ob- 
tained from electro galvanism in the first case, the notes of 
which were taken by Mr. W. Frank Smith, clinical clerk. 

Matilda B——, aged seventeen, living in Shoreditch, was 
admitted Jan. 29:h, 1862, She has no brothers or sisters. At 
the time of the accession of the symptoms with which the 
paraplegia commenced, she lived at home without any fixed 
employment, She had had. she said, good health, but had not 
menstruated up to the present time. ‘I‘here is no evidence of 
her having been exposed to wet and cold; but about a year 
before the paraplegia she fell down a flight of stairs and bruised 
her back. The accident, however, did not prevent her going 
about as usual next day. Twelve months before admission the 
patient became suddenly insensible while lying awake in bed, 
about nine o'clock at night, and was found in this condition 
by her mother. The absolute unconsciousness lasted about two 

hours, and during that time the mother supposed her dead. 
On returning to consciousness, she found she could not move 
arms or her legs, and had Jost sensation over her whole 
up to the neck. She has reyained feeling and motion in 
arms, so that she can work with her needle. She bas 
lost power over her sphincters. She is a stout, well- 
nourished girl, with coarse aud heavy features ; pulse 80, weak 
and regular. The power of mo ion is impaired equally in each 
leg, which she can raise to the extent of two or three inches. 
Loss of sensation is well marked from the feet to the upper thirds 
of the thighs; within these limits a severe prick is unfelt. 
Above this, sensibility increases up to the hips, where it is 
normal. The urine is natural. 

Jan, 31st.—The passage of the electro-magnetic fluid along 
the course of the extensor muscles of the leg produced contrac- 
tions of the muscles when the intensity of the current was grea’, 
and she could feel the effects ; but though the current was in- 
ereased to its fullest strength, it seemed to cause her no pain, 

Next day, with the assistance of the nurse, she manayed to 
walk as far as the electrifying room, drageing both legs after 
her as she went along. Frictional electricity was employed 
along the spine. The arms were as sensitive to the influence of 


tite since yesterday. 
normal. It is now seven weeks since she 
April 29th.—Much the same as during the last four weeks— 
i. e., with improved powers of walking ; : 
May 14th.—She seems almost well; but she will not admit 
it, nor will she do any work whatever. She can walk quite 
well, and was discharged. 


HYSTERICAL HEMIPL GIA AND AMAUROSIS; TREATMENT 
SATISFACTORY FOR A TIME ONLY, 


(Under the care of Dr. Gut.) 


The following case is partly condensed from the notes of Mr. 
Johu Henry Evans, clinical clerk. 

Jane H. G-——., ayed thirty-one, a governess, was admitted 
on the Ilth of March, 1862. Her paternal uncle, her cousin, 
and her father are reported to have died of epilepsy. She has 
always been very delicate. Six months ago she mach 
worse, having great pain in the left side of the chest, pains in 
the head and back, &c., and has been confined to her bed ever 
since, Has menstruated regularly, missing only December 
last, Shortly after the period she missed, she was sudden 
seized, after numbness of the part of one day's duration, wi 
paralysis (?) of the whole of the left side. At the time, the 
face was drawn to one side (?), but from this she speedily re- 
covered, The face has since frequently been affected with 
convulsive twitches, both sides being equally so, She was, at 
the onset of the palsy (2), speechless tor two days, and deaf for 
a fortnight. Then she also lost her sight, and has ever since 
been amaurotic, She has not heen able to use the arm or leg 
of the affected side, and sensation has gone, but at times 
she does feel imperfectly. She never passed her motions un- 
consciously, but ever since the commencement of her illness 
she has had great difficulty in voiding ber urine, Her mother 
states that she was ‘‘ senseless” for some time after Christmas, 
and that on the 7th inst. she had a severe epileptic seizure, 
biting her tongue, &c. Has had for five months a hard swell- 
ing in the left side of the ablomen, This wasvery tender, A 
month ago it entirely left, two days after the administration of 
chloroform, and the pain was very much relievea, Sometimes 
she cries violently, tearing ber hair, &c., without any apparent 
canse. Has not had any bed sores, Has been treated by 
leeching, and blisters have been applied to the whole of the 
spine, but without any benefit whatever, 

State on admission.-- She is a very nervous person ; starts 
when first spoken to or touched, In conversation she is per- 
fectly rational. Complains of constant “ thumping” pain in 


the top of the head and towards the occiput; also of 

and sometimes ** shooting” pain, ander both eyes, about the. 
situation of the infra orbi 
casivnally acute, pain in the left side of the chest, below the 
mamma, where there is tenderness on superficial and deep 
pressure. This pain sometim:s ‘‘ catches her breath.” 
_pain, as of a bruise, in the lower part of the back, and tender- 
ness down the whole spine. 
distinguish light from darkness ; pupils of normal size, and re- 
spond to the stimulus of light. 
side, and the forearm at about a right angle to the arm; the. 
hand and fingers are firmly flexed. 
about three inches below the external condyle of the humerus, 
it is found that the left is about half an inch 
ference than that of the opposite side. 
bent on the thigh, the foot on the 


foramina, She has constant, oc- 


Has 
Is quite blind, and cannot even 

e left arm is fixed to the 
On measuring the forearm 
ter in circum- 


The left leg is forcibly 
the toes much con- 


norma! 


peated on the 14th. 


the coil-machine as in a healthy person, but not so the legs, 
Feb. 5th.—The catamenia app-ared last night for the first 
time, and con'inued quite vormal to the 7+h, when sensation 
became everywhere, but she could not stand alone. 
10th. — Frictional electricity was applied along the spine for 
fifteen minutes, s0 as to produce slight redness, This was re- 


From this time the patient remained in the ward as much 
a helper as a patient. 


She was not electrified for the next two 
the 


feverish ; 


Srd.—Sho in scrubbing the floors of the ward ; 
e still walks wit t difficulty, d ing her after 
6th.—She felt very miserable 
took to her bed; complains of h 


hine being broken. 


electricity was resumed tu 
this morning on rising, and 
; is rather hot and 


much in the same state; the catamenia did 


tracted, This leg, four inches below the head of the fibula, 
measures fully half an inch less than the right. In the arm 
and leg there is complete loss of electro sensibility, but the. 
contractility is about equal on either side. Occasionally she. 
has numbness of the right leg and foot, but now there is hy per- 
sesthesia. Great tenderness of abdomen. The tongue is pro- 

truded towards the right side, Sense of taste perfoct. Urine. 
very abundant ; of a light straw cclour; specific gravity 1005; 
contains no albumen. Appetite bad ; bowels coufined. 

March 14th,—Under the use of chloroform the arm and leg 
became quite flaccid ; when recovering from this, and before. 
she was conscious, she threw her arms about with great vio- 

lence, Ordered, tincture of aloes, twenty minims, in camphor 

mixture, thrice a day, 

17th.—Sobbing, Complains of pain in the abdomen ; has. 
great tympanitis, The cumponnd tincture of aloes was ordered, 

one drachm three times a day. 


19t!.—Smartias pain in the eyes; saw some bright specks. 
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ing before her last night; fancies it is not now quite so 
feels altogether rather better. There is considerable difficulty 
in micturition. 

2ist.—Says she can now distinguish light ; can move the arm 
much better. 

July 2nd.—Is in considerable pain and very restless, Has 
the lefé leg in a splint. 

9th. —Shower bath ordered every morning. 

10th. —Splint removed, when the lez returned to its original 
contracted position, with considerable pain in the popliteal 
space on attempting to move it. 

14th —Too ill to have the bath. Great pain in the head ; 
Bs irritable in the extreme, 

She remained under various kinds of treatment till Angust 
26th, when she left to go to Dover, unrelieved. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
EMBOLISM FROM ENDOCARDITIS, PR''DUCING MORTIFICA- 
TION OF THE TOES, RYQUIRING THREE DIFFERENT 
AMPUTATIONS IN THE LEFT LEG ; RECOVERY. 
(Under the care of Mr. Lawkence and the late Dr. Hur.) 


A case of some interest from the history in connexion with 
it, was lately admitted into this hospital. 

The patient was a stout and 
man, with an ulcerated stump of the lower third of the 
leg, and purple-reddish dinstloration, from feebleness of the 
eutaneous circulation. Several years ago he was a patient 
under the late Dr. Hue, for endocarditis and pericarditis. whe- 
ther resulting from rheumatisin we are unable to say, but most 
it was so, Whilst under treatment all the toes of his 

foot began to mortify, and he was transferred to Mr, 
Lawrence’s ward on the same floor. When seen by him, the 
patient was in a dying state, almost pulseless at the wrist, and 
not expected to sarvive many hours, Mr. lawrence remarked 
at the time that he was much astonished his colleague, Dr. 
Hue, should transfer to him a dying man. Notwithstanding 
this, he ordered stimulan's, and as the patient had naturally a 
very good constitution he actually recovered. Four days after 
the occurrence of the transfer, Dr. Hue kuocked at the door of 
the ward to inquire on what day the patient had died, and, to 
his surprise, learned that he was fast recovering. A few days 
later, Mr. Coote amputated the remains of the »ortitied tees at 
their ae the tarsus; the stump healed up, and the 
man made a tolerably good recovery. he heart symptoms 
better, and the effused lymphy products were absorbed. - 

A short time after, the patient was readmitted for disease of 
the stump, and it was deemed necessary to ampu'ate through 
the lower third of the leg; and after the second stamp had 
healed the patient again left the hospital. With bis second 
‘stump he was enabled to get about for a few years; but it was 
always tender about the skin, and fivally ule-rated io cireular 

here and there, which caused him much misery. He 

fore entered the hospital a third time, and uryently re 

Mr. Lawrence to remove the «affected part, which he 

on the 10th instant, under chloroform, at the upper third 
ofthe leg. After the operation the above particulars were re- 
lated by Mr. Lawrence, who dwelt upon them at some length. 
For the present the patient is going on well, and it is to be 

he may be more fortunate after his third amputation. 

case is instructive as showing the persistent feebleness of 

the circulation in a limb when some of its arterial vessels 
have been obliterated, as must have occurred in the bezinning 
in this instance. The healthy virality of the flips of the stump 
would necessarily become much impaired under such cireum- 


8ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL. 
(OPHTHALMIC DEPARTMENT.) 

OLD INJURY OF RIGHT KYE; SYMPATHFTIC OPHTHALMITIS 
OF ; OF VISION; REMOVAL OF RIGHT EYE; 
IMPROVEMENT OF VISION. 

(Under the care of Mr. Exxest Harr.) 


THE attention of ophthalmologists has recently been much 
drawn towards the observation of sympathetic aff-ctions of the 
€ye, depending upon irritation of i's fellow. There are certain 
elasses of affections in which this sympathetic character is 


and a knowledge of this tendency of the eye to be 


observable, 
afivetud by the condition of its fellow has suggested a practice 


in respect to cases of the kind vf which the results are 
very marked. The following case is an example :— 
A. C——, a female of middle age, pale, feeble, ill- 
nocrished, was admitted under charge of Mr. Ernest Hart, 
having presented herself complaining of decay of vision in the 
left eye. The sight of the right eye had been a. long 
since by an injury, which had left it totally dark. 
eye, of which the vision had for some time been gradually 
fading without apparent cause, had never eae injury. 
On i jon, it was observable that the cornea lost 
polish, that opaque spots were spreadiny over it, and there was 
a trace of commencing ulceration on the surface, There was 
very little infil tory red or hardening of the ball. 
There had not been any violent pains or inflammatory attack, 
nor was there marked photophobia, The combination of these 
negative and positive symptoms pointed to the probability of 
the affection being sympathetic with irritation of the bal! of the 
right and useless eye. On investigation, this proved to be the 
ease, That globe was hard, tense, and painful when 
lightly ; she suffered darting pains in it, especially at night. 
When it was represented rm that in this disabled organ ley 
the source of the suffering in that which had been her usefal 
eye, she readily consented to its extirpation. 

Mr. Hart removed the eyeball on Wednesday, Jan. 2nd, 
employing a modification of Bonnet’s operation, and di 
with the blant hook for separate division of the the 
operation being thus more rapidly and as conveniently effected. 
On the following day the relief consequent upon the removal 
of the source of irritation was marked. The pains in the left 
eye had ceased. The right orbit was treated siinply with cold- 
water dressing, and syringed rgent 

chlorinates 


twice daily with a dete 
lotion, consisting of one drachm of the liquor sode 
to half a piot of water. 

is very considerable. The patient is leaving the hospital 
week, convalescent, «nd with an artificial eye, which is of 
course far more sightly and not at all more useless than the 
visionless globe which previously ocenpied the orbit. 

The muscular tissnes left in the orbit by operations such as 
that by Mr. Hart afford a movable stamp on which 
the thin concavo-convex mask called an artificial eye fits ad- 
mirably, and follows every movement of its fellow. This con- 
sentaneous movement of the artificial with the natural eye aids 
greatly in the mystifications which so frequently arise out of 
the adaptation ot the capital imitations of natare with which 
the patients are supplied. The gnaestion arises, at what time 
afzer the tion can the ocular mask be most advan 
fitted ? r. Hart observes that when, from circumstances, 
is in any way desirable, the adaptation of the eye may often be 
male very early; and he has fitted one in four days and a half 
after the operation, so as to be worn without discomfort for the 
few hours that it was vecessary. Frequently it may be appli 
so early as the sixth or seventh day: for the operation of ex- 
tirpation so as to be limited to the removal of the 
hall, and leaving the muscular, cellular, and other contents of 
the orbit, is productive of little or no constitutional disturb- 
ance, and inilices a local injary far less important than mi 
be su It is not demrabie to defer fitting in the 
mask too long; for the surrounding parts tend to shrink and 
alter in shape, unless properly supported. On the other 
hand, where healing does not take place rapidly and kindly, 
or where any degree of supprration persists, it is injudicious 
to harry this step ; and ueually ten or more days may eb 
before the artificial eye is introdaced. It should not at 
be worn for many hours together, and should be removed for 
the purpose of cleansing secretions which may have accumulated 
behind it. This is easily effected by lifting the lower edge 
with the blant end of a bo:ikin or the solid head of a pin, when 
the mask slips out. When e situ, it is retained by the circular 
pressure of the orbicular muscles of the eyelids. 


ROYAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 


SYMPATHETIC INFLAMMATION OF ONE EYE FOLLOWING A 
SEVERE INJURY TO THE OTHER; EXTIRPATION 
OF THE INJURED EYE; GOOD RESULTS. 


(Under the care of Mr. Lawsov.) 
Tue following case is likewise a good illustration of sym- 


pathetic inflammation of the eye. In this patient the wound 
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extended across the cornea, and involved at either of its 
extremities a portion of the ciliary region—a of the 
eye which, when wounded, is peculiarly liable to give rise 
to this special inflammation in the other eye. In the very 
early stages of this affection, it may often be successfully treated 
by immediately getting rid of the source of irritation; but if the 
operation is delayed, and sympathetic inflammation has tho- 
roughly invaded the other eye, even the removal of the injured 
one will fail to arrest the progress of the disease which it had 
originally started. In no disease is a decided course of action 
more urgently called for than in this, for delay is not only 
dangerous, but often fatal to the vision of the remaining eye. 
The removal of the lost and injured eye in this case was fol- 
lowed by the most marked improvement, and the sympathetic 
inflammation, which had been five on for nearly a fortnight, 
was speedily arrested; but eye still continnes slightly 
irritable, and perfect rest for some time is urgently demanded. 
The pupil, however, now acts well, and the patient is able 
clearly to define the ou:line of objects and to see them steadily. 
R, , aged thirty-five, a shipwright, applied to the 
hospital on the 6th of December last. His history was as fol- 
lows :—Five weeks ago, whilst working in the hold of a ship, 
@ man on the opposite side thrust an augur with great force 
through a small hole, not knowing that anyone was near, and 
it struck him full on the left eye, causing a severe contused and 
penetrating wound, The wound was a jagged one, and ex- 
tended from the upper to the lower margin of the cornea, in- 
volving the ciliary region at its upper and lower edge. Imme 
diately after the accident, he was quite blind with that eye. 
For the next two or three days he suffered so severely as to 
vent his obtaining sleep ; and for the three following weeks 
experienced considerable pain in the head, around the eye, 
and in the eye itself. The eye is a lost one, and is now giving 
rise to the following symptoms in the other :—- About a fortnight 
ago he noticed that the objects he looked at danced as it were 
_ before him, like, he said, shadows on a sunny day; that when 
he attempted to seize anything he missed his aim, and it re- 
quired a concentrated effort to catch hold of a small object at 
an arm’s length. His fight was misty, and the outline of 
bodies indistinct. He some lachrymation, and pain of a 
dull, aching character in that eye, corresponding, he says, in 
situation to the wound in the injured one, where there is still 
at times a shooting pain. The pupil is rather contracted, and 


its range of action limited. The whole globe looks pink, and 


there is a distinct ciliary zone. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Lawson at once admitted the patient into the hospital, and 
extirpated the lost and injured eye. 
Dec. 9th.—The man is quite free from pain, and able to be 
about. He has suffered no inconvenience whatever from the 
i The right eye is very decidedly improved ; and 
though still rather irritable, the pupil is active, and his power 
of defining much increased. He continued to improve, and in 
a few days left the hospital wearing a glass eye. 


WEST LONDON HOSPITAL. . 


‘CUTANEOUS ERUPTION IN AN INFANT, SUPPOSED TO BE 
FROM HEREDITARY SYPHILIS; CURE, CHIEFLY THROUGH 
MEDICATION OF THE BREAST-MILK OF THE MOTHER. 

(Under the care of Dr. Gras.) 

Wuex an infant is affected with a suspicious-looking erup- 
tion, and the mother (who may be a perfectly truthfal person) 
states that there has never been any irregularity in herself, or 
noticed on the part of her husband, some difficulty is presented 
in the diagnosis, and collateral circumstances must be taken 
into consideration to enable a correct conclusion to be arrived 
at. The belief was entertained in the following case that a 
syphilitic taint existed—not on the part of the mother, how. 
ever ; and the necessary treatment pursued ended in the cure 
of a malady which had proved fatal to two other children of 
the same parents. 

Ellen T——, a plump, well deve’ infant, ten weeks 
was brought to hospital on of ber 
mother, who seemed to be a healthy, well-nourished young 
woman, with a waxy style of countenance and lymphatic 
tem t, enjoying apparently a good constitution. The 
mother stated that she had had four children, the eldest of 
whom (aged four years and a half) was alive and hearty, 
and had never been ill with eruption or other sickness, Her 


second and third children died respectively at the of four. 
teen and seventeen weeks; both had had 
colour scattered about their bodies, which came on after birth ; 
they pined away, and, notwithstanding treatment, succumbed 
to their malady. She was therefore anxious about her fourth 
child, who, she said, was affected exactly like the others, The 
trunk was covered here and there with dark patches, of a 
copper colour, and slightly scaly in some especially upon 
the anterior part of the chest. Spots, smaller and more iso- 
lated, on some the limbs, and they much re- 
sem well. known eru 
The child likewise had the eee and had great dif culty 
in taking the breast in uence. On inguiry, the mother 
stated that there had never anything in ber husband or 
herself of a suspicious character, and that they were always 
in good health, There was no reason to doubt her state- 
ment, yet the inference seemed strong that there might be 
taint on the part of the father, even before i 
accordance with this view, Dr. Gibb i 
calomel and a scruple of powdered white sugar, to 

into twelve powders, one of which was to 

infant three times a day ; and the mother 

ture containing small doses of the iodi 

tincture of iodine and henbane thrice a 


nish, especially on the body. 
The treatment was persevered in. 

Nov. 24th.—The eruption over the body is quite gone; there 
is a mere trace of it on the face. The snuffies continue to be in- 
convenient, especially during sucking. 

Dec. 22nd.—The snuffles have been rather persistent, but 
now are much diminished ; the face is a little red around the 

A week later the redness had wholly disappeared, and the 
snuffles were quite gone. The child was cured, and has re- 
mained well. 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
RECURRENT LABIAL AND MENTAL CARCINOMA ; RESECTION. 
(Under the care of Mr. Henry Surru.) 

Tue rapidity with which carcinoma of the lip and chin may 
recur after previous removal is well exemplified in a case at 
the present time in King’s College Hospital in a male patient, 
aged sixty-three, under Mr. Smith’s care. In the latter part of 
the month of last September he was admitted with carcinoma 
of the right side of the lower lip and of the lower part of the 
chin of twelve months’ duration. The affected parts were re- 
moved by Mr. Smith ; the wounds readily healed, and he left 

the hospital. 

A short time after a nodule began to form in the site of the 
old labial disease, between the mucous membrane and the skin. 
It enlarged, but did not penetrate through either. The disease 
also recurred in its old situation in the chin, and then ulcer- 
ated, with the formation of an unhealthy-looking deep sore, 
remov 


h places, bringing the margins e wound together in 
under lip by means of hare-lip pins. The patien: is 

favourably ; but it will be in ing to watch how soon re- 
currence will again take place. 


Invatip anp Luwsatic Sotpigrs.—Under instructions 
received from the Horse Guards, soldiers are not to be removed 
to the Lunatic Asylum, or to the Invalid Depdt, at Chatham, 
without authority from the adjutant-general of the forces, 
applied for and received. A very strange and unneccessary 
interference, we think, with the medical officers attached to 
the forces, This example of an imperium in imperio must be 
subversive of the best interests of the soldiers. If the arm 
medical officers are to be subjected to such kind of insults, it 
difficult to believe a tego | medical department can be 


recruited by men who have the slightest regard to the respon- 
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MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Mowpvay, Decemper 1862. 
Dr. Sisson, FLR.S,, 


Dr. Gres read a paper entitled 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF 
THE LABYNGOSCOPE, 
of which the following is an abstract, 

Dr. Gibb stated that he could in the present - 
cation only give a general summary of the uses of the 
laryngoscope and rhi , as the time allotted for reading 
it would not permit of more. The priority of disco of the 
laryngoscope lay between our men, Liston A q 
the former of w first announ use of it in 1840 in his 
work on Practical Surgery ; the latter never recorded his dis- 
covery, although it was known to many of his friends, who 
had him his instrament. Garcia worked with it in 


mak. For the instrament in its 


by means of a large ophthalmoscopic mirror, He was also the in- 
ventor of rhinosco 
tracheal bifurcation 


py, for he not only 
ed more than any other 
in obtaining for it a universal public ition. 

Dr. Gibb then exhibited and deseri all the various 
some is physiologi i illustrating the persion i 
of the mirrors. He also poms 09 ed the mode of use oft @ auto- 
RR apy and rhinoscope, and showed how essential it was 
to have a good artificial light. 


lryagecope prepared by Weis and Son, and now ‘almost 
y Weiss and now 
generally employed, from the simplicity of its application by 
means of a band for the forehead :— 


ical application of the laryngoscope, 

the throat into different regions for exami- 

nation, wholly or in part, according to the structure involved, 
were— 


the pharynx, larynx, and trachea. This may proceed to in- 
flammation, acute or chronic, and involve the follicles ; or they 
may become generally affected, and to ulceration. 

2nd. Different affections of the tonsils, uvala, and soft pa 


tegrity of 


suffering, and wretchedness than in any other part of the throat. 
5th. Affections of the proper vocal a y; 
true and false vocal cords and their immediately contiguous 
parts. T are legion, and comprise ulceration, thinning, 
thickening, of nervous power, various forms of vascularity 
extending to inflammation ; warty and other growths ; as well 
as other conditions producing aphonia, dysphonia, hoarse- 


ness, 
6th. Affections of the trachea and bronchial tubes, as ulcera- 


fl 


g known ; for sponge pro 
ing the 


3 


weeks back, and the per-centage of depressed epiglottis in them 
was about thirteen or fourteen. 

The author related the particulars of two cases of this con- 
dition to show the symptoms ; one was cured, the other not so. 
The first was a female, aged thirty-two, subject to sore-throat 

resent illness commenced eleven months 

Aoking, and ever after she felt as if there 

—— back of the throat. Besides other disease 

epressed wards. She had been seen 

e true nature of her complaint was never 

er treatment she was cured A ae pe the 

feeling was the first to disappear. the second 

wen and the pationt (a lady 
been under almost everybody. Her throat, she said, 

i of things, swabbed innumerable times, 
i from constant di i 


said he could gee 
foregoing. After dwelling upon other diseases of this carti- 
, he referred to the = solid 
trongly condemned. Amongst his diagrams he pointed to 

wae the epiglottis and portions of the larynx and 
were destroyed by it in a lady. ere of the 

, and stated that the patient much improved 


, tis was wholly gone, as were the arytenoid cartilages, 
aryteno-epiglottidean folds, vocal cords, and o'her struc- 
tures, from | isis, Five months ago he was apparently in 


or the seat of any special lesion. 
ist. Varying states of congestion of the mucous membrane of 


last crisis of , the symptoms then 
laryngeal strac- 


a 
Medical Societies, 
lottis, as congestion, in i 
ulceration, relaxation of its ligaments, ceagential or acquired, , 
4th. Diseases thee end iglot- 
noid arti 
tidean folds of a 
distinct, numerous, and highly important class of affections. 
| 
tion, follicular disease, tumours, puckering of the membrane 
Sov, Physiologically in relation to e voice. in Dr. of he turbinated bones, in 
Turck, of Vienna, employed it in the General Hospital, and tion with the throat. as 
then abandoned its use, when it was resuscitated by Dr, Czer- Sth. Diseases of the h oid bone or its articulations with the 
cornua of the thyroid curtilage. "These the author has shown 
e indebted to Uzermak, Who made use of ar cl in a special monograph to be namerous, important, and scarcely 
understood, or not at all recognised. 
human eye, and that was his own at the commencement. ta a 
— Dr. Gibb had seen it in him a few times, and he (Czermak) wang the 
had seen his, Dr, Gibb had also seen the bifurcation of the | he could only dwell 
trachea in several healthy and diseased persons ; and on one 
: : Mle foregoing, but he made some observations upon the 
occasion two patients presented themselves, a male and female, on and condition of the eninietth. This latter had forced 
in whom he saw it most distinctly and easily, one after the ma: his attention heseuadl bee tend Ginenvered: thet the 
other. For many useful applications in connexion with the ta 
laryngoscope we were indebted to Czermak; these were re- ton pre of ‘Tho 
ferred to by Dr. Gibb, who, as an act of justice to the former, | serious mischief constantly occurred from this fact not 
bangs were introduced, and instead 
| the epiglottis still further back- 
wards. Some of the severest forms of throat disease had come 
| under his notice where this a Lg state had existed, and the 
TON. | patients were impressed with idea that they must ulti- 
| mately become suffocated. The remedy for this is to examine 
| children with the laryngoscope to determine the position of the 
| epiglottis, as a safeguard in the event of disease of the throat. 
| Dr. Gibb examined a number of deaf and dumb children a few 
wn 
uN 
¢ 
WEISS . LONDON 
my! A 
In studying laryngoscopy, Dr. Gibb mentioned the steps to suffocation. Her health improved, her throat 
a be taken upon the dead, and, if they were found inconvenient, t her epiglottis could be only partially raised. 
| Te- the plan to adopt in the living. e—— a curiosity on the yn for another climate to pass the winter. 
subject, he had examined parties of persons from three or four T 
to twenty of both sexes, and of all ; and thus he had seen | HI 
upwards of 350 healthy throats, independently of those dis- 
eased. He had examined the larynx of very young children at 
the first sitting. In these healthy recreations, as he called 
shrewd person could an opinion in his own mind as to 
the capacity for singing erejuliiag possessed by certain indi- | by treatment and her voice was returning. ; 
viduals, sarticulars o sther case. in which 
Cc 
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tures, He has benefited by treatment, and is more comfortable 
and easy than he was. patient who was the subject of all 
this he afterwards showed to the Fellows present ; enon 
with another, who had a great wound at the side of the arynx 
in the back of the throat, large enough to admit the finger, 
= by the thrust of an instrument into the back of the 

a surgeon three years before for y an abscess 
there, e blade entered anterior to the mght half of the epi- 


ngoscope, 
author remarked, were tthe rare; and although many 
other severe cases of disease had come under his notice, very 
few equalled that in the first of these two patients. 

Dr. Gibb concluded his paper by describing the numerous 
and large coloured diagrams, which covered one side of the meet- 
ing room. Each was the representation of what had come under 
his own notice, and the 
important of his cases in and private 
sorbed or removed from the vocal cords, followed by cure ; 
three of ay of the epiglottis; and numerous others showing 
deformities of the x, cedema of the glottis, perforating 
ulcer of the velum, tuberculous ulceration of the vocal cords, 
ulceration of the turbinated bones, depressed 
, oh cords and glottis, nutshell in the rima, inflammation, 

Mr. Srreerer said that, without being at all insensible to 
the merits of the paper or the industry of its author, he thought | tou 
there existed a disposition to represent many things familiar to 
Englishmen as entirely originating with continental inquirers. 
The principle of the laryngoscope I had been employed on his 
own throat, within a bun ards of the Society’s rooms, 
before the instrument had been poe a Dr. B. Babimgton 
examined his with steel mirrors, previously warmed by 
hot water to prevent dimness from vapour at 
least ten or twelve years ago. Mr. Streeter exhibited to ‘the 
silvered metal (used for — lamp reflectors). ese, he 
said, admitted of Nees eut to shape, or a to ya angle ; 
could be carried the pocket without 


and need not more sixpence. 

Mr, Janez Hoce drew the attention of the Fellows to a set 
of instruments in his possession, made for the 
Avery, of the Charing-cross Hospital. He stated that 
Avery had, about the year 1842, constructed m 
form of laryngoscope, and was constantly using 

ts at the ital; and that it was to him we e were 
indebted for the ear form of instrument deserving the 
and improved means of making more accurate 

observations upon the throat as well as other closed 
In 1850 he obtained the medal of the Societ 


soon abandoned it for a mirror-like reflector, similar 
to the one now used, and ee en ge from 
solid lumps of metal. These answered admirably, and in 
some respects were superior to those made of glass, as they 


vagina, 
the Society was greatly 
_ paper. 


i that 
able 
Whilst agreeing ‘with Dr. Gibb in most 


thought that he attached too much im 
in regard to its vertical or horizon 


In those cases where the ihe low, treatment 
can only be cond in accordance with the supposed condi- 
tien of the laryax, though the condition of of the other parts 


epiglottis, wounds | sy 


might to a certain extent be inferred from that of the arytenoid 
cartilages, which were y visible even when i 
glottis inclines towards the vertical position. 
trived an instrament (the bry retractor) for raising 
the epiglottis in these cases ; had caused so much irrita- 
tion that he had its use. Most of the cases Dr. 
Gibb had related were interesting, some from their scientific 
value, some from their practical importance. With 
the cases of congenital malformation of the larynx in 
and dumb, Dr. Mackenzie believed that these were excepti 
instances, ‘and that malformations of the throat would be rarely 
found to exist in persons of this class, Through the 
of Dr. Down, the superintendent of the Earlswood Idiot Asylum, 
he had last summer examined twenty patieuts, all 
with peculiarities as 
duce any sound at all, 
and were unable to articulate. Theo these 
larynx might have been priori anticipated, 
arynx t have @ priori antici 
was found. Such being the case, Dr. Mackenzie did not Deliove 
that in the deaf and b, where there was often a defect in 
the aural apparatus, congenital malformations in the 
would often be found. With to ulceration of the 
aryteno - epiglottidean folds, Dr. kenzie said that the 
, &c,—which Dr. Gibb referred 
had himself observed in these 
Berlin, had pointed out the fact eighteen 
— The lateness of the hour prevented him from 
Gibb’s valuable paper, which 


"De. cow inquired whether, in cases where the 
epiglottis occupied a hor or horizontal position, it was 
possible to use an instrament to draw it upwards so as to ob- 


had | tain a view of the interior of the 


larynx. 
_ Mr. Tompson would wish to know, if the ecnge Ns ob- 
to, what means Dr. Gibb employed i in 
Mr, Durnam said he considered that the ks not wy 
the Society but of the profession at were due to Dr. 
utilit e laryngoscope. m his own experience, 
(Mr. Durham) was convinced that the difficulties of laryngo- 
scopy had been very much exaggerated. Those suffering from 
laryngeal affections were by no means the worst subjects for 
examination, A moderate amount of patience and self-control 
on the part of the patient, and some practice on the part of 
the operator, would ensure success in almost every case. 
observations confirmed those of Dr. Gibb reepecting the abnor- 
believed, 
uity of the 
ibb had so 
i 
movements of the "canatial parts. 
favourable subject can be seen to be 


tongue by means of the 
lar, as in almost every other, if success cannot be obtai eed ia in 
one way, it may in another ; a little man: t is all that is 
for support reflecting mirror to 

the spectacle frame employed by Dr. Dr. Gibb. 

Dr. Gres stated, was mach by 
te ag th iglottis might be, 

cause 0} tion e t 

whether due to elongation of its proper folds, or to 
or elongation of its t, either congenital or 
was one of the to be i 
of the larynx ; for sometimes the interior 
although in his ee might 


Hi 


ment to it upwards, as experience 

Dr. Mackenzie’s cases at the Earlswood 

pet —_ and not deaf and dumb; it could 
expected that malformations should be found i 

his —. Gibb’s) cases bn been published, 

oug acknowledged they were comparatively 

any circumstances, He did not object to the use of 


3 


bh 


4 


4 


| 
instrument nearly, if not quite, as perfect as that employed by , 
Czermak. His first examinations were made with a slightly- | according to the positions of the tongue and larynx. In some 
cases the best view can be obtaived by directing the patient to 
| protrude the tongue and hold the tip with the finger and 
being immersed in water of a 1g em perature without | 
i 9 s Mr. Hogg handed one round for inspection, | 
specula by Mr. Avery for 
the urethra and bladder. In the latter he expected to be able | 
to see a stone if present; indeed, on one occasion he stated | 
positively that he saw a stone in 
- | were rare, Owing which he adop 0 ODVI 
quently observed that in some cases the epiglottis hangs low, | A depressed epiglottis did not depend upon the position of the 
and thus tapped wat rte om of the larynx. In report- | tongue or larynx, as Mr. Durham supposed. The e 
ing cases for the ical journals he had often referred to this | sensibility of the ior surface of the cartila =n 
condition of the epiglottis—a condition dependent on an undue y 
length of the ligaments, When the liga. | 
ments passing between the tongue and the epiglottis were not 
of an abnormal length, the epiglottis was placed horizontally 
over the opening into the larynx, though even then it slanted 
et 
dumb, 
under 
the 


nation 


relieve 
fect in 
larynx 
of the 
the 
ferred 
these 
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Tax Lancer, 
bas but to its employment i —without 
mining whether it enter the larynx by observing 
the position of md ap He usually 
employed a curved soft camel’s-hair in preference to the 


Wrn unusual and commendable 
Volume of this “System of Surgery” has been given to the 


authors, this punctuality is a feature of publication as rare as it 
is important. Too many of such cyclopedic works have, like 
that celebrated one of Todd and Bowman, dragged their slow 
development through a series of years, so that the first parts 
were out of date when the last were issued from the press. 

The present volume includes treatises on Operative Surgery, 
by Thomas Smith, Esq. ; Amputation and Anzsthetics, by Joseph 
Lister, Esq.; Plastic Surgery, by Holmes Coote, Esq.; Diseases 
of the Ear, by James Hinton, Esq. ; Diseases of the Nose, by 
A. Ure, Esq. ; Surgical Diseases of the Air-Passages, by the late 
Henry Gray, Esq.; the Laryngoscope, by A. E. Durham, Esq. ; 
Diseases of the AbsorbentSystem, by C. H. Moore, Esq. ; Diseases 
of the Veins, by G. W, Callender, Esq. ; Diseases of the Arteries 
(Atheroma and Obstruction), by C. H, Moore, Esq. ; Aneurism, 
by T. Holmes, Esq., and Ernest 


the Bones and Joints, by T. Holmes, Esq.; Diseases of the 
Spine, by A. Shaw, Esq.; Diseases of the Nerves, by C. E. 
Brown-Séquard, M.D.; and Diseases of the Tongue, by Holmes 
Coote, Esq. 

The enumeration of the treatises, and the names of the sur- 
gical writers from whose pens they proceed, suffice to show 
that this is no ordinary book, and that in the thousand pages 
of this goodly volume lies a store of information such as no 
other surgical work in the language can pretend to offer, 
Those who are acquainted with the special researches and pub- 
lications of the respective authors will not fail to notice that, 
by a judicious exercise of editorial discretion, each subject has 
been entrusted, as far as possible, to a surgeon of the hospitals 
who is known to have given especial attention to it, and to 
possess facilities for summing up with authority the accepted 
opinions of the day, and adding original matter to the stock. 
These tasks have been accomplished with unequal success by 
the authors. 

The most numerous and most valuable contributions to the 
volume are undoubtedly those of Mr. Holmes, Hitherto, Mr. 
Holines has been reputed as a surgical writer rather from the 
favourable impression produced by the manifest honesty and 
clearness of his few papers and essays than from any elaborate 
or remarkable productions, and some surprise has been ex- 
pressed at the responsible duty entrarted to him of apportion- 
ing, collating, and editing this extensive cyclopwedia of surgery 


by the most eminent surgeons of the country; but by his 
singularly able contributions to the present volame, Mr. Holmes 


has justified his claim to this important position. 


The subject of Surgical Aneurism is one of the highest and 
most difficult in the range of the surgeon’s art, and where 


Erichsen have already so greatly distinguished themselves, 
it is no small praise for any new writer to improve; but it 
is impossible to compare this treatise in the ‘‘ System” with 
any other existing work without perceiving that every page 
bears the impress of an improved pathology and advanced 
method of treatment. It is at once more practical, more 


above, so as to slacken the circulation through the aneurism 

and allow the blood in it an opportunity of coagulation. 
The Hunterian has essentially the same ob 
although it it in a somewhat different way, 
by obliterating a portion of the artery above tumour 
decided, bat at the same time more porary, 

The cure by flexion (Mr. Hart's 
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E 
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view of impressing 
reader that all successful plans of treatment are successful 
being imitations (whether Lay oy or fortuitous) of these 


natural processes, in the hope this fact may lead prac- 

titioners to a more study of the workings of nature in 

this particular, and the conditions under which she works. 
on 
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Hunter, Wardrop, Hodgson, Bellingham, Tuffnell, and + 


OF BOOKS. 
| 
epi- 
con. 
| irrita- 
es Dr. sponge, im the gr 
ientific 
ard to - 
he deaf . . philosophic, and more complete than the voluminous recent 
ional Rebietns and Hotices of Books, work of the Prench surgeon, Broce, on the subject, The 
rarely ening tions on the pathology of aneurism, its spontaneous cure, and 
— Theoretical and Practical, in Treatises by the stady of the modes of spontaneous cure as the key to suc- 
fe aed pe Edited by T. Homes, M.A. Cantab., | cess in treatment, are models of style, thought, and original 
Hospital, &c. deduction from a large mass of condensed information. The 
noises, olumes. . .: Operative Surgery ; Diseases following passages may challenge comparison with the best 
| could passages of Watson or Paget for sober eloquence and philosophic 
= the Bourn. 1862, : truth. They are in every respect remarkable, and well deserve 
quotation :— 
ful and rational, is merely an artificial imitation of these pro- 
world in rapid succession to its predecessors ; and very soon : y, that by 
the fourth and concluding volume may be expected. Ina work | other aim - 
of such considerable extent, and collaborated by so many | described 
Gibb fasdor’s 
1 with 
this in its object, and rests upon the same pathological basis. 
| Direct pressure appeare to cure aneurism usually by displacing 
Muscular System, by T. Tatum, Esq.; Orthopedic Surgery, by | up inflammation in sac or parts around it, w leads to 
Dr. Little; of the Bones, oy ©. | the old method. by conning the 
of the Joints, by Athol A. Johnson, Esq.; Excision of 
anaes » DY ’ ; a by suppuration, is, in fact, a kind of excision of 
| the tumour. 
‘** The methods of taneous cure have been dwelt upon at 
to be fruitful in results which would lead to the preservation 
erous lives that would be sacrificed to the idea that 
What 
of 
proposal 
most 
justly valued living authore on this subjectt was 80 satisfied 
| ‘with the advance which had been made at the time he was 
| writing, as to express his opinion that ‘the improvements 
effected in the mode of the ligature to 
| toa 
| degree of perfection whic ves bu tle room for advance- 
| ment,’ Nee was an appreciation of modern surgery 
with the aftr the old 
w 
—- Ie our time surgery has made such rapid advances, 
the mortality, which under the system praised by Mr. 
Chirurg. Works, vol. p. 220.” 
op. ch. p. 190." 
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Hodgson must, have amounted to a 
on,” very much reduced By the the 
instru and even this will, no doubt, soon 
be further nr me by the more frequent use of flexion and 
digital pressure. So it may be in medical practice. At the 
present day, it is hardly too much to say that a patient with 
internal aneurism is condemned to death as certainly as one 
with external aneurism used to be to amputation. A century 
hence, we may hope, our descendants will have as solid reason 
to boast of their improvement upon the science of Watson and 
Latham as we have to cov te ourselves on our advance 
upon the doctrines of Pott. 

Rarely have so much erudition, eloquence, and practical 
ability been combined, as in the essay of which this admirable 
passage forms a part: it will place the writer high among the 
best surgical authors of his time, His essays on the Diseases of 
Bones and on Resections are not equal to it in sustained power, 
although full, sensible, reliable as guides, and displaying much 
of the wide grasp of thought and comprehensive logic which 
distinguish that on Aneurism (evidently the subject of the 
author’s predilection and successful devotion). 

Mr. Joseph Lister, the Professor of Surgery of the University 
of Glasgow, is another writer whom this volume will introduce 
to a number of English readers who have hitherto known him 
only as the able co-operator in Mr. Syme’s most brilliant feats 
of surgery, and the main author of our present theory of in- 
flammation. Mr. Lister was, we believe, born and educated 
on this side the Tweed, although settled northward ; and we 
are glad to welcome in him a careful, well-informed, and ori- 
ginal writer on some very important topics. Mr. Lister has 
undertaken the subject of Anzsthetics, and treats it with 
originality. As a practical surgeon should do in the present 
state of our knowledge, he confines himself chiefly to the sub- 
ject of chloroform. He dwells on the advantages of chloroform 
in lessening shock and secondary hemorrhage. He regrets that 
it should ever be withheld; and adds—‘‘ Judging from my 
own experience, I should say that it tends rather to remove 

intermission or irregularity of the pulse ; and on the whole, I 
believe that chloroform, by preventing shock and mental effort 
during the operation and anxiety before it, is in reality a great 
source of safety in heart-disease.” Mr. Syme has given chloro- 
form about five thousand times without ever meeting with a 
death, Dr. Snow gave chloroform in above four thousand 
cases, of which only one was fatal, and that seemed to be so 
independently of the chloroform. Mr. Lister does not, how- 
ever, attribute to Snow’s inhaler any superiority over the cloth 
as a means of administration ; stating that he has satisfied him- 
self by an experiment, which he details, that so far from the 
amount of chloroform given off from the cloth being in dangerous 
proportion to the air inhaled, the whole quantity which evapo- 
rates from the under-surface, even when the rate is most rapid— 
namely, just after the liquid has been poured upon it—is below 
Dr, Snow’s limit of perfect security against primary failure of 
the heart. Mr. Lister fails to take into consideration the 
very clumsy manner in which the cloth is frequently 
so as to prevent free access of air to the patient; and since 
he admits (at p. 98) that ‘‘any apparatus which has the 
effect of preventing the free access of the atmosphere must be 
liable to operate in a deadly manner,” he states the case against 
the use of the cloth as often employed in language which we 
adopt as being expressively emphatic. 

The article on Amputations, by the same author, is very 

The best procedures are described concisely and 
well, without the affected enumeration of half a dozen plans 
for each operation, which disfigures so many treatises, and 


* “T am aware that in Dr. of 110 cases of 
given a 2 only, and tn 


succeeded, there is much 

dang drawing from ts fo formed of cases, which 

— iy (erhape it it at ay be said always) include far too large a proportion of 

ful operations. From the comparatively few cases I have m wit- 

that the double that which Dr. 
Crisp’s pa But such questions can nev: settled 

hospitals can to make 


which, for the most part, only serves to display the erudition 
of the author at the expense of his readers’ patience. Few 
people now desire to know how many methods have been de. 
vised and employed for each amputation, but which are the 
two or three most serviceable, and how they are best performed. 
This is exactly what Mr. Lister tells very plainly, and with 
the excellent judgment of an accomplished and experienced 
operator. 

Mr. Thomas Smith takes the department of Minor Surgery, 
We have had prior occasion to commend his skill in clearly de- 
scribing this subject in a separate work especially devoted to 
it, and in the present treatise he has not fallen short of his 
earlier performance. 

Mr, Callender, Assistant-S: of St, Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, takes up a subject which has engaged but little attention 
among English surgical authors in his Essay on Diseases of the 
Veins. He reviews the whole of the information which we 
possess on the subject with searching ability, and adds much 
to our reliable stock of facts, One of the most important dis- 
eases of the veins is adhesive phlebitis. Mr. Callender relates, 
with proper respect, the early observations by Paré and others, 
and the views entertained by the older writers as to the morbid 
anatomy of adhesive phlebitis, and then, after carefully sifting 
tne evidence collected in favour of the so-called adhesive in- 
flammation of veins by numerous authors, including those of 
Gendrin, which are adopted by Hasse in his standard work, to 
prove that an actual plastic effusion occurs from the coats of 
the veins, he refers to the labours of our countrymen, Travers 
and Henry Lee, of whom the first showed that veins repair 
without an adhesive inflammation; the second showed that 
the lymph effused was commonly immediately deposited by the 
blood. Mr. Callender’s detailed experiments in great measure 
confirm the results of Mr. Lee, and his description of phlebitis 
and thrombosis of veins is a valuable contribution to surgical 
literature. The whole treatise forms the most complete mono- 
graph which exists on this subject, and will for long be a 
standard authority on diseases of the veins. 

We should be glad to be able to speak in similar terms of 

the contributions of his colleague, Mr. Holmes Coote ; but they 
cannot be pronounced worthy of the deservedly high reputa- 
tion of that surgeon, or of the elaborate and original mono- 
graphs with which they are surrounded. The article on 
Plastic Surgery is especially slight; and it is difficult to 
understand how either the author or the editor could have 
been satisfied to leave such sections as that on Hare-lip in 
the present imperfect and crude state. That on Cicatrices from 
Burns is little more satisfactory ; and we doubt whether Mr. 
Butcher or Mr. Teale would endorse the statement made that 
all operations for removing the distressing condition resulting 
from the contraction of such cicatrices have proved failares. 
Mr. Coote has done, and can do, far better work than he has 
contributed to this volume. 
Dr. Little compresses into about sixty pages a larger amount 
of useful information relating to Orthopedic Surgery than any 
other writer not possessing his surgical genius and life-long ex- 
perience could hope to have done. He writes with the cha- 
racteristic clearness of one who is thoroughly master of his sub- 
ject, and, bending happily to the necessity for concentration o« 
thonght and language, he has produced what has long been 
tieeded—a concise, intelligible, and complete summary of the 
most important forms of deformity, and of the methods of treat- 
ing them, His essay is equally free from the superficial in- 
completeness which robs many abridgments of utility, and from 
the diffuse technicalities which often render larger monographs 
repulsive. 

Mr. Athol Johnson, for many years surgeon to the Hospital 
for Sick Children, has devoted great labour to his treatise on 
Diseases of the Joints, and successfully accomplishes a difficult 
task. Mr. Johnson’s style is very facile and elegant; he has 
thoroughly mastered the subject which he treats, and although 


ion of complete and unbiased 


nowhere do any indications of bold originality appear, yet it 
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would be difficult to point out a fault in the work which he 
has done. The pathology of joint diseases is carried beyond 
the data of Brodie, who reconstituted it, to the last researches 
of Redfern, Virchow, and Barwell; and the somewhat violent 
expedients of treatment recommended by Bonnet are calmly 
judged and fitted into their place side by side with the prac- 
tical means found most useful in our hospitals, and those which 
American surgeons have lately very successfully introduced. 
It is in the matter of treatment that Mr. Athol Johnson is 
happiest; and such passages as those at page 712, where he 
describes the local treatment for synovitis, or pages 745-6, 
where he enters upon the treatment of the strumous diseases 
of the joints, may he cited as good examples of clear and 
succinct direction, in which much fertility of resource is un- 
affectedly displayed, and the value and place of each method 
are ably appreciated. 

Mr. Tatum is not, perhaps, equally happy in treating the 
Diseases of the Muscles. The subject is one which has not yet 
assumed a definite shape; and although Mr. Tatum shows, like 
Mr. Johnson (whom in style he much resembles), great skill in 
description and the fertility of resource springing from long 
years of experience in practising and teaching surgery, yet he 
fails to present us with a complete and systematic view of the 
subject, wandering into disquisition, and gossiping pleasantly 
and instractively. Thus, in dealing with atrophy of muscle, 
Mr. Tatum is far from rising to the height of his subject, and 
neither Duchenne, Lockhart Clarke, nor Symes Thompson would 
be satisfied with the ignoring of their labours. 

Mr. C. H. Moore is one of our most reliable surgical writers, 
and the characteristics of his work are thoroughness and con- 
scientious completeness, His present essays quite maintain the 
character which he has earned by his somewhat rare but 
always valuable contributions to the literature of his art. The 
late Mr. Gray’s article on the Surgical Diseases of the Air- 
Passages is full, accurate, original, but inelegant. He was one 
of the most laborious of men, and had he given the finishing 
touch to this essay, it would have needed nothing to make it 
worthy of his high and deserved reputation. The Laryngoscope 
suffers somewhat from the handling of Mr. Durham, whose 
account of the capabilities of the instrument is by no means 
sufficient, Mr. Alexander Ure says a great deal more about 
the Diseases of the Nose than we should have thought could or 
need be said about that organ; but he is evidently a man after 
Sterne’s own heart, and could read surgical sermons about 
noses which would enlighten a Slawkenbergius. Mr. Ure 
quite identifies himself with the surgery of this organ, and 
makes his subject important by the able manner in which he 
handles it. 

Space will not allow us to do more than to say that Mr. 
Hinton gives a very perfect description of the Diseases of the 
Ear ; and that Mr. Shaw, in describing Diseases of the Spine, 
shows a more perfect mastery of the subject than perhaps any 
other general (i. e., not special) surgeon would be likely to pos- 
ses. It is sufficient to say that the Surgical Diseases of the 
Nerves are dealt with by Dr. Brown-Séquard in order to make 
every reader feel certain that he will find there all that is known 
on the subject, with a great many clever hints towards fathom- 

the unknown. 
Who's Who in 1863, Edited 
London: A. H. Baily 


C. Oaxes, M.A. 
Co,, Cornhill. 

Tuis useful little volume still continues to enjoy a deserved 
popularity. It contains, in small compass, a large mass of 
serviceable and general information. 


DOCTORS AND PHYSICIANS. 
To the Editor of Taz Lancet. 
Sir,—Signal testimony has recently been given in favour of 
a medical 


those who contend that, corporation can 
make a Physician, it takes a university to make a Doctor. In 


Srm,--I shall be happy 
t 


Iam, Sir, yours obediently, 
A MEMBER OF THE COLLEGE OF 
Lonpon, 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
to subscribe my guinea to the 
ision respecting the prefix “ Dr. 


BEE 


t M.D. after their names; but quite beli 
call themselves ‘‘ Dr.,” such being the 


wi a meeting or 

committee, I have no doubt some mode might be arranged 

bringing the matter to an issue, 


Jan. 1863. 

*,” We shall be happy to receive subscriptions on behalf of 
this fund until a committee is formed and a treasurer ap- 
pointed, when the money shall be transferred. It is a most 
interesting question, and should be finally settled. —Ep, L, 


Cmotsna 1x Cumva.—The cholera still continues to 
rage in Shanghai, 


186, 
‘audition - | the single month of December, 336 gentlemen, many of them 
. Few having already procured the licence of the Edinburgh College 
Doctors,” again took flight to the generous North, and have 
” agai ight to generous North, have 
obey _ come back laden with the talismanic sheep-skin which St. 
A wi Andrews exchanges for southern gold. 
with | The Christmas pantomimes have exhibited no such trans- 
| qui icians are metam: into 
rgery, Henceforth, duly labeled .D.,” clothed in sheep-skin, 
rly de. | and wearing that huge medieval seal carefully 
ted round tin collar-box pendant from the waist, let no 
to pute that these gentlemen, at last, are Doctors. 
of his | But whilst congratulating the new graduates, we 
| to forget the merit of the University that made 
entica 336 candidates examined, passed, en and sent 
| that all the English universities could 
ich we such a feat in a twelvemonth. any but a Scotch pro- 
| What ty for reading, jod 
at dis- a rous capacity ing, judging, iding ! 
candidates—if only for epee sake— were the 
thers, coveted sheep-skin! By w were the unworthy de- 
norbid tected ? Clearly, Oxford, Cambridge, and tase 
sifting something to learn. They must quickly discover the secret of 
| Scotch decreas in aglend oukmumbering 
i in outnumbering in the 
of tan thaws of In these 
days for examining everybody in everything, the Northern 
ats of | examining machine—first duly patented, and a royalty for its 
avers | use secured—ought to be more generally adopted. 
epair 
Physicians of Edinburgh, wi rT a 
read thereby clearing many thousands of pounds, should bear the 
gical | now raging upon question, Can a College of Physicians 
20n0- confer an academical degree? But perhaps they will prefer to 
~3 4 | retain the oyster, leaving the litigious gainers of the shells to 
| find out the difference 
“ Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” 
I Sir, &e, 
ou 
\ono- To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 
| qui : ith one of your corre- 
| spondents that we should put ourselves on the defensive, and, 
| as in the case of the London College of Physicians, try the 
| on their recent obnoxious and meulting bye-law, if they 
| should be so unwise as to sue for the penalty. Until they do 
that, I, for one, shall certainly continue to subscribe myself, 
| though not a eee 
1 
Jan. 1863. 
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THE LANCET. 


LONDON: SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1863. 


We recur to Dr. Bucuanan’s Report on the Lancashire 
cotton-workers, In our last impression it was shown that 
there was a manifest deterioration of health among the unem- 
ployed, and that the average scale of food-relief was insufli- 
cient to maintain an ordinary degree of physical vigour. It 
was pointed out, also, that if the actual amount of sickness, as 
estimated by mortality, is below the average, the source of this 
seeming paradox is to be sought in the absence of other and 
hitherto more potent causes of disease connected with the 
manufacture of cotton, and peculiar to the season. Further, 
it was indicated that the most dreaded of these causes under 
present circumstances—severe cold—might at any moment 
supervene, and a deadly, perhaps even pestilential, outbreak 
of disease supplant the relatively slight amount of fatal sick- 
ness which now prevails. But too much stress must not be 
laid upon the diminution of fatal sickness in the cotton-districts 
during the famine, For several years Lancashire has suffered 
from an inordinate mortality as compared with the rest of the 
kingdom ; and in the past year the decline of the mortality in 
that county has been contemporaneous with a remarkable de- 
crease of mortality throughout England and Wales. 

Since the issue of Tue Lancer of last week, returns pub- 
lished by the Poor law Board have made known the grati- 
fying fact, that a marked diminution of the amount of pau- 
perism in the cotton-districts has taken place. From other 
sources we learn that there is an increase of employment in the 
cotton-mills. Putting the two facts together, Ze Times thinks 
that it may be reasonably concluded that the crisis of the famine 
is passed ; and, further, the same journal is disposed to under- 
rate the signs of deteriorated physical vigour among the cotton- 
workers, Gladly as we hail the first signs of increased work 
and decreased suffering, it would be an error of the gravest 
character to forget that the diminution in the number of unem- 
ployed is as yet but a fraction; that the average amount of 
sustenance given to the unemployed is below the minimum re- 
quired to maintain ordinary physical vigour ; that the influ- 
ence of this insufficiency of sustenance has been manifested in 
the clearest way by its effects on prevailing diseases ; that 
the positive evidences of deteriorated health adduced by Dr. 
Bucuanan, after a protracted and specific inquiry into the 
subject, can in no degree be set aside by any investigation less 
careful and protracted ; and that the depth of winter has still 
to come. Hence the conclusions derived from Dr. BucHANAN’s 
Report, and urged by us last week, remain substantially un- 
affected by the more favourable aspect of pauperism and labour 
in the cotton-districts, the knowledge of which has since trans- 
pired. 

But this diminution of suffering, comparatively slight though 
it be, ought to exercise an important influence upon the issue 
of relief. If, with The Times, we are to assume that the 
laboar-crisis is past, then it follows that the necessity of 
husbanding the relief resources, which arose from the impossi- 
bility of determining over what period the paralysed state of 


the cotton trade might extend, is in a great measure at an end. 
Thus it is to be hoped that one great obstacle which might 
have interfered with the relief committees and local authorities 
raising the average scale of food allowance to the minimum 


- | recommended by Dr. Bucuanan will be done away with. 


It is requisite that we should explain to some extent the 
discrepancies which exist in the scale of relief given to the vn. 
employed in different localities. This will be best done in the 
words of Dr. Buchanan :— 

** The standard of income in each town,” he says, “ has not 
been the same from the beginning of the distress, Almost 
everywhere it has been lower than its present amount. More- 
over, in the earlier months of the autumn destitution was pre- 
vailing to any considerable extent in some of the towns only, 
while others were maintaining very nearly the old prosperity. 
These two considerations must be allowed to have weight in 
any comparison between the towns. They explain partly, if 
not entirely, the discrepancies which at first sight appear be- 
tween the total amount available for food in the different 
towns, and the prevalence of a low state of vitality therein. 
Thus, though in the table the minimum income at healthy 
Bolton appears so small, it is to be remembered that up to 
quite recent times operatives at Bolton have been earning com- 
paratively plentiful wages; and, on the other hand, when the 
incomes at Preston, Ashton, and Stockport (towns of lower 
present health) are shown so high, it is to be noted that in 
these places many of the mills have been closed since the 
earliest spring; that the organization for the relief of the poor, 
being in them first wanted, did not at once attain its full 
efficiency ; that scales of income lower than the present were 
regarded as sufficient until the low health of the operatives 
forced itself into notice; and, lastly, that at the outset the 
cotton-workers deprived themselves of the veriest necessaries 
of life under a sentiment of independence that in towns more 
recently suffering has given place to wiser counsels, The brief 
duration of the distress has had as much to do with the present 
low vital state of the people as the actual degree of privation.” 

Much as the average allowance falls below the scale which 
it is desirable should be adopted, it very imperfectly represents 
the actual insufficiency of the relief to many. Too commonly 
the poorest classes of the cotton- workers come off the worst. 
They fall to the charge of the guardians, and are treated little 
better than habitual paupers. In some towns the rule iz 
adopted by the parochial authorities of giving the usual rate 
of relief to common paupers and labourers out of employ; and 
these being unable to eke out their means of livelihood from 
casual sources as in prosperous times, suffer, as a consequence, 
the extremest distress, 

‘* Many of this class (Dr. BucHaNAN states) are Irish, who, 
in addition to their privation, have the farther predisposition 
to disease that comes from huddling together in dirty cellars 
and hovels.” 

The Lancashire operatives have been accustomed to generous 
living, and probably the present deprivation of animal food 
affects them more seriously than it would else have done. [no 
prosperous times they did not perceive the advantages of a 
careful domestic economy ; and— 

‘* Now in hard times they have no knowledge how to make 
the most of their scanty incomes. If this money (adds Dr. 
BucHanan) were laid out to the best account, and if they were 
able to cook the food in the most useful manner, without waste, 
their incomes would go a long way farther in preserving them 
in health.” : 

The staple articles of diet at present are bread, oatmeal, and 
potatoes. The oatmeal is made into porridge, or various sorts 
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of bread, Occasionally a bit of bacon, cheese, or butter, a 
herring, or rarely a morsel of cheap meat, is afforded, Butter 
and treacle are also at times added. Tea with sugar, but with- 
out milk, is the common drink. In almost all towns there are 
soup-kitchens, where a quart of good meat soup can be obtained 
for a penny, though its materials alone generally cost five 
farthings or more. Supposing the very ordinary case of a man, 
wife, and two children, whose income is made up to two shil- 
lings per head per week, their expenditure would probably be as 
follows :—Food (contract value), 5s, 8d.; retail profits, 10d. ; 
candles and similar necessaries, 6d.; rent, ls. The probable 
mode of expenditure of the proportion of money set apart for 
food, may be judged from the following example taken from 
Manchester. The quantities here mentioned are such as a 
single person would be likely to purchase for a week’s con- 
sumption :— 

Relief Committee, 

at contract prices, 

Os, Lid. 
3 


Sugar, 
Bacon, 


1 104 

Much gain is obtained by giving relief in food rather than in 
money. It saves, Dr, Bucuaxan points out, loss in change 
and by adulteration, prevents waste by the poor, and enables the 
donors to apply to the selection of food the best medical advice 
attainable. ‘‘ Cooked food, as part of relief in kind, offers 
peculiar advantages.” 

We have dwelt very briefly on the quality and quantity of 
food in use among the unemployed. Dr. Epwarp Smirn has 
been recently investigating the subject under the directions of 
the Privy Council, and we shall have occasion to return to it 
when his report is published. 

There is but one more point in Dr, Bucuaxan’s Report to 
which we shall direct attention. He speaks in the highest 
terms of the sewing-schools, regarding them from a medical 
point of view. 

“Thousands of persons,” he says, “ but especially of young 
women, are provided in them with shelter and warmth through- 
out the day; are set to useful work, furnished with clothes and 
money, and kept from the mental harm of idleness,” 

These schools, however, suffer from one grievous fault, which 
tells injuriously upon the learners. ‘ An exceeding deficiency 
of ventilation pervades them.” This, surely, is an evil which 
may be readily rectified. 


Tr is now forty years since Tur Lancer commenced its career. 
There are some still alive who recollect the state of the pro- 
fession at that period. This small body of veterans is yearly 
becoming less, and soon in the common course of things not one 
of them will remain. The present generation, with some few 
exceptions, are singularly ignorant of the phases through which 
the profession has passed since this journal was established. It 
is but right that they should be enlightened upon this point, 
as much misapprehension exists. Even leaders of public opinion 
are occasionally wrong in their statements with regard to it. 


* Not given from store, The retail price is, therefore, marked, 


In an able article on ‘“‘ Hospitals and the Staffs of Hospitals,” in 
the last number of the Social Science Review, a striking in- 
stance of this is exhibited. After paying a high tribute to 
the founder of Tue Lancer with reference to the efforts he 
made in the reform of the hospital system, the writer makes 
the following remark :— 

** We believe that he entered on his task with the highest 
motives, and with no anticipation of opposition.” 

Enmity itself has ceased to attack his motives, but truth 
demands a refutation of the statement that he anticipated no 
opposition, It would have been impossible for a man of Mr. 
WaAkLEy’s sagacity to have entertained any such opinion. 
Nothing could be worse than the state of the hospitals in the 
metropolis when he commenced his career as a journalist. He 
knew full well how deeply rooted were those evils,—how 
powerful were the interests which he had to assail, and how 
to be prepared for a vigorous and long-continued opposition. 
The hospitals of London in the year 1823 were far behind 
all other institutions in the kingdom, They were close 
boroughs, Their governing bodies were totally irresponsible 
to the public, Physicians and surgeons were elected to them, 
not on account of their merit or fitness for office, but 
because they were nephews or sons of those who enjoyed the 
exclusive power of election, Unaided by money or family 
interest, no man, whatever his merits, had the slightest chance 
of succeeding to office, There was nothing that could be called 
instruction going on in the wards. Not a single clinical lecture 
was delivered in London. The medical officers attended just 
as it suited their convenience. It was under these circum- 
stances that Tux Lancer commenced the war against mono- 
poly, incapacity, and irresponsibility. It is needless to re- 
capitulate the incidents of a struggle which lasted for twenty 
years; it was embittered by animosities which have had few 
parallels in the history of reform ; it was attended by great 
personal sacrifices on the part of Mr. Waxkuey, which it is not 
too much to say few men besides himself could have success- 
fully encountered. He had not only te contend with powerful 
and sometimes unscrupulous enemies, but to endure even 
the worse difficulty of dealing with false friends. He had the 
courage to combat with and defeat the first, and the sagacity to 
avert the dangers connected with the other. The result of 
his labours is the present condition of the hospitals of London 
and throughout the kingdom. What a contrast does it pre- 
sent to that which was exhibited in 1823! "We have no longer 
insurmountable obstacles to legitimate success. Men of energy 
and of merit are no longer excluded from the posts of honour. 
The wards of our hospitals are places of clinical instruction, 
and the student is not now subjected to neglect or to indif- 
ference upon the part of his instructors, 


Tuer Medical Department of the Army is in the very crisis 
of its fate. The authorities at the War Office are believed to 
be anxious to have the Warrant restored and made effective ; 
but the Horse Guards, with a Royal Duke at the head, are too 
strong for them. This is a serious question. The Service at 
home and in India is in a state of furious discontent, It is vain 
to expect that men in a state of irritation, and smarting under 
a sense of injustice, can apply their minds to their work ; and 
the longer this continues the less they will be able todo. It 
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is well known that the number of candidates for appointments 
is now unprecedentedly small—the number of resignations very 
large ; and while the present feeling exists in the mind of the 
Royal Duke who sits at the Horse Guards and persistently 
snubs the Medical Service, there are absolutely no encourage- 
ments for younger men to enter the Service, with which the 
officers involved in it are profoundly disgusted. There is not 
at present any servitude more unpleasant than that of the Me- 
dical Department of the Army ; and we cannot advise anyone 
to enter it until a great change comes over the spirit of the 
Horse Guards administration. 


Hledical Annotations. 


“Ne quid nimis,” 


WARLIKE ASPECT OF MEDICINE. 

Tue medical aspect of campaigning has assumed nearly its 
due importance in the American war. Enormous efforts have 
been made by the civil population to supplement the short- 
comings of the military departments, and by the aid of many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars subscribed by the energetic 
action of many scores of local and central committees, which 
the Government felt itself obliged to endow with official 
powers, the strain on the department was lightened. But the 
primary importance of sanitary precautions and the vast influence 
of sickness upon the efficiency of an army, were proved several 
timés onan awful scale in the armies of the Potomac. At 
such times the army doctor rises into the position of dignity 
with which his high functions are properly invested ; but in 
times of peace the military cliques who administer affairs, and who 
regard the medical officer with invincible morgue, monopolize 
every privilege for themselves. The contrast in times of peace 

- and of war is very striking. When at the period of the Chinese 
war, and of the Canadian expedition, actual work was to be done, 
the public journals told, with interest which bespoke the im- 
portance of the matter, how admirable were the precautions 
which had been taken by the medical officers to ensure the 
health of the troops, and how greatly the efficiency of those 
expeditionary corps had been increased, compared with nume. 
rical returns of sickness to strength from former expeditions, 
by the excellent manner in which the medical officers had used 
their increased powers, and the zeal with which they had been 
animated by the recognition of their valuable services conveyed 
in the late Warrant. At that time the Military Medical De- 
partment had fallen into decay and disrepute in America. But 
now, when peace reigns here, and war rages across the Atlantic, 
the cases are reversed. While the Duke of Cambridge snubs the 
medical officers who seek redress for avowed grievances, General 
Butler, at New Orleans, in the last act of his career, and solemn 
justification of his deeds, refers to the sanitary precautions by 
which an army has been maintained in comparative health 
amidst malaria-swamps, and only saved from pestilence by wise 
medical regulations. The late Lord Herbert was the greatest 
benefactor of the army and medical service. He saw the destruc- 
tion which a neglect of that service had entailed in the Crimea, 
and the impossibility of properly carrying on the department and 
of procuring efficient officers unless they were treated with 
courtesy and allowed due privileges. His death has been the 
signal for the revocation of his acts. On presiding at the meet- 
ing in honour of that nobleman’s memory, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge omitted all reference to the great labours of the medical 
reformers, to whose principles and arguments Lord Herbert 
was able by his position to give the shape of action. That 
memorial became a mere War-office job. Although avowedly 
for the encouragement of medical studies, only one medical 
officer, the distinguished head of the department, has been put 


on the list of the committee, while hundreds of military names 
crowded the list. We hear nothing yet of what has been done ; 
and even in this purely professional matter the profession has 
been ignored. The difference between war and peace is great 
to all men; but to none more so than to the army medical 
officers. 

The experience of the American war has confirmed that of 
nearly all campaigns, that soldiers are in far greater danger from 
the diseases incident to camp life than from the weapons of the 
enemy. There are many surprising facts illustrating this in 
the history of the English and French armies. The 92nd Eng- 
lish Regiment lost more officers and men in four months from 
the climate of Jamaica than by the enemy in active war of 
twenty-two years, in which it was twenty-six times in battle. 
The French sent 309,268 officers and men to the Crimean war, 
of whom 200,000 were under medical treatment, 50,000 being 
for wounds, and 150,000 for diseases. Amongst these soldiers 
there were 69,229 deaths, of whom only 7500 were killed on 
the battle-field or not afterwards heard of, being eight deaths 
from other causes to one in battle. It is the deliberate opinion 
of Scrive, an intelligent investigator, that the losses occasioned 
by the most murderous battles do not equal one-fourth of the 
total losses to which an army is ordinarily subjected. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


Tue Grand Committee of St. Thomas's Hospital will make 
their report to the Governors on Tuesday next. From what is 
known of the proceedings of the Council on which that report 
is based, we may so far anticipate the report as to say that it 
will not be likely to make any definite recommendation. The 
proceedings of the Committee have not been of a decisive 
character. Negotiations are in progress with the governors of 
Bethlehem Hospital for that place, and with the Board of 
Works for the new ground at Westminster, The report of the 
Committee may be expected to recommend postponement, to 
allow time for the negotiations with the authorities of Beth 
lehem and the Board of Works. . 

The site at Walworth, belonging to the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany, may be regarded as being practically discarded. The 
great principle which we supported, of retaining a metropolitan 
site, may be considered as safe. Had the medical authorities 
of the hospital been duly consulted, their rational opinion in 
favour of such a site would have prevailed from the first ; and 
the public and the poor would have been saved from a great _ 
controversy, a great scandal, and a considerable interregnum in 
the means of dispensing the relief provided by a splendid en- 
dowment. This has been an additional instance of the evils 
attending any attempt at governing a medical charity without 
admitting the medical officers to that share in the government 
for which they are specially fitted by their intimate acquaint- 
ance with the best means of gaining the objects for which 

It seems highly probable that the very spot on which we 
fixed as the apparently most suitable /ocale will indeed be the 
abiding place of the institution. Its many advantages have 
not been disputed, so far as we can learn; and the objections 
raised—and which no doubt will be duly stated next Tuesday 
in the report on the various sites—are for the most part self- 
refuted. Thus the objection on the score of the present im- 
perfect system of drainage is answered by the fact which it 
contains—that the drainage will be complete in the course of 
about eighteen months: before the tenancy could, under any 
conceivable circumstances, terminate by the erection of any 
permanent building elsewhere. Allusions to the number of 
patients received simply serve to remind us that proper pub- 
licity has not been given to the removal, and that therefore any 
comparison between the site of five months and that of three 
centuries can have no validity. Other objections to the neigh- 
bourhood, such as the low class of population and the existence of 
factories in its vicinity, are also, from another point of view, 
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arguments in its favour, and, even in the mind of those who 
consider them as unfavourable circumstances, will weigh but 
little in the balance as elements of a comparative decision now, 
since the neighbourhoods of Stangate, the Upper and Lower 
Marshes, &c., equally possess similar characters. 


CHARGE AGAINST A MIDWIFE. 

Some serious rumours which had prevailed in Stepney con- 
cerning the death of a young married woman in labour from 
the alleged improper treatment of a midwife were investigated 
st an inquest held last week by Mr. Raffles Walthew, the 
deputy coroner for East Middlesex, The name of the unfor 
tunate woman was Elizabeth Sullivan ; she was only twenty 
years of age, and resided at No. 19, Wellesley street, near 
Arbour-square police court. The midwife implicated was a 
Mrs. Batcock, of Charlotte-street, Whitechapel. The jury 
returned the following verdict : ‘* That the deceased died from 
inflammation produced by the non-removal of the chief portion 
of the placenta ; and the jurors were of opinion that Mrs. Rat- 
cock was guilty of gross ignorance in attempting to deliver the 
deceased, she being not properly qualitied ; and that the eaid 
Mrs, Bateock’s conduct was highly censurable.” 

So long as it is necessary to employ midwives, provision 
should be made for their proper selection and education. 
Some guarantee they ought to give to society before assuming 
the great responsibility of obstetric practice. And, as we have 
before pointed out, a recognised system of subordination, or 
facility of resort, to medical nien in cases of difficulty, ought to 
be established. 


YEAST IN TYPHUS FEVER. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Times strongly recommends yeast 
as a cheap and simple remedy for typhus or other low fever. 
He says: — 

“‘A tablespoonfal of this administered in a case where life 
was all but extinct, repeated every ten minutes till the cure 
was effected, restored the patient to such perfect health that 
he was at his work in a few days’ time. A small quantity, 
sufficiency of nourishing food, might infuse such an amount of 
Vitality in the constitution as might enable it to resist the 
depressing tendencies to the disease.” 

This is no new suggestion. Yeast was recommended half a 
century ago by Dr. Stokes, of Dublin, in a work on Fever, 
published in 1816; and also by Dr. Beddoes, of Bristol, and 
many other physicians. Like various other remedies strongly 
vaunted from time to time, it has had its day, and has not main« 
tained, when extensively employed, the reputation which it 
enjoyed in the minds of the few. 


A SURGICAL BARBARISM. 
Tue following account has been published of a so-called 
method of amputation by a French hospital surgeon, M. Chas- 
saignac, It is so horrible an invention that few will be able to 
read of it without a shudder. This is not the first time that 
M. Chassaignac has signalized himself by surgical proceedings 
of more than daring eccentricity, and, as we think, of more 
than doubtfal judgment and humanity. In this country, a 
surgeon of the hospitals does not perform any serious operation 
until after inviting his colleagues to a consultaticn ; and we do 
not believe that any body of surgeons in any civilized country 
would sanction such a senseless barbarity as this, These expe- 
rimental cruelties degrade and put to the blush the really able 


“He uses what he calls a caustic bracelet, consisting of a 
ting round which are placed little crystal cups of a rectangular 


form. The ring is applied to the exact spot where the ampu- 
tation ia to take plane; a pledget of lint impregnated with « 


parated by the knife or by the 
action of the caustic. In the first case it contracts, and a 


applied five times for twelve hours each before all the 
could be eaten away by the caustic. As soon as the bone 
came apparent, it was cut through by means of the chain 
saw. 


ALLEGED CONSULTATION WITH A 
HOMCOPATH. 

Dvuntxe the past fortnight we have received several letters 
from medical practitioners of Bedford and its neighbourhood, 
strongly complaining that Dr. Burrows had met in con- 
sultation a homeopathic practitioner of Bedford on several 
occasions, and calling upon us to make the fact public, In 
reply to a communication from the Editor of this journal, 
Dr. Burrows has sent the following. There has not yet been 
time for us to receive a statement from Dr. Wharton, the 
Physician to the Bedford Infirmary, the other gentleman to 
whom allusion is made :— 

To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 

Sir,—I am favoured this evening with your letter of this 
day’s date, and hasten to afford you the information you ask 
for. On the 2nd of this month | was summoned by electric 
telegram to “‘an urgent case of rheumatic fever, with affec- 
tion of the heart,” at Bedford; and as soon as my London en- 
gagements would permit I went there, and met in consulta- 
tion the physician to the Bedford Infirmary, and a practitioner 
of that town who was formerly educated at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and who for some years past has been in the 
habit of bringing or sending to my house patients for my 
opinion and treatment. I have at the present time some of 
his patients under my direction, and who are pursuing the 
plan of treatment I have advised. I found the patient at 
Bedford in the condition described in the telegram, and learnt, 
in addition, that he had had several alarming attacks of syn- 
cope. The treatment adopted prior to my arrival consisted of 
doses of calomel and opium at frequent intervals, of a largo 
blister applied over the sternum, and moderate quantities of 
wine, I directed the calomel and opium to be continued, but 
diminished the dose of mercury, prescribed an ammonia and 
potash draught at stated hours, gave brandy instead of wine, 
and had a large Jinseed-mea! poultice applied over the sternum. 
On the 4th inst. I was again summoned to the same patient, 
and finding that exhaustion had increased, I prescribed a mix- 
ture composed of ammonia, ether, tincture of lavender and 
camphor, and a cordial draught composed of the aromatic con- 
fection and tincture of opium, for the purpose of controlling 
irritation of the bowels, probably induced by the repeated 
doses of calomel. I wrote all these prescriptions myself, and 
affixed the signatures of the two gentlemen in attendimce as 
well as my own. The medicines were prepared by the medical 
attendant, and he administered a dose of what I prescribed in 
my presence, before I left the patient’s house, At the earnest 
request of the patient and his friends I visited him once more, 
and only prescribed in addition an enema, consisting of beef- 
tea, brandy, and tinetare of opium. I must confess that | have 


solution of perchloride of iron at thirty-five degrees is placed 
ments of the Filhos caustic. The member to be amputated 
subjected to a considerable degree of compression, which re- 
moves some portion of the liquids of the body from the diseased 
part, As the caustic proceeds in its action copious bleeding 
might occur, to :emedy which the operator or his assistants 
bar exercise a digital pressure on the principal artery until the 
r from operation is completed. There is a considerable difference in 
his in interval is left between the two parts that have been divided ; 
Eng- but under the action of the caustic the muscle does not recede 
| from either way. M. Chassaignac has tried his method twice, in 
rar of cases where the pati nts were so feeble as to render ordinary 
attle. amputation extremely dangerous ; in both cases the operation 
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been greatly surprised at the course pursued by certain prac- 
‘titioners at Bedford, and think they weuld have acted more in 
accordance with brotherly feeling, if they had communicated 
with me and asked for some explanation, before they attempted 
to excite a prejudice against me, and invited you to publish 
an ex parte statement. I cannot myself perceive anything in 
the circumstances counected with my summons to Bedford, nor 
in the position or antecedents of the two gentlemen I mer 
there (as far as they were known to me), nor in the treatment 
of the case which they had pursued, nor in the remedies which 
I prescribed, and which I believe were faithfully administered, 
which in the slightest degree savoured of b pathy. 

In the course of thirty years’ practice, I have never to my 
knowledge met a homeopathic practitioner; I have several 
times «leclined to do so, and upon more than one occasion have 
been summoned into the houses of the aristocracy of this me- 
tropolis, and finding a homeopathic practitioner in attendance, 
have been under the painfal necessity of intimating to the 
family that either he or I must relinquish the case, I may 
finally add, that unless my convictions as to the nature of 
disease and my principles of treatment should be completely 
changed, I never would consent to meet a homeopath in con- 
‘sultation, 


I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Cavendish-square, Jan, 14, 1863. Gro. Burrows, M.D. 


THE COMMITTEE ON CHLOROFORM. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—I am requested by the Committee on Chloroform to 
‘ask of you the favour to insert the accompanying statement in 
some prominent part of Tue Lancer; by so doing you will 
afford them valfable assistance. 

Lam, Sir, yours obediently, 
Guo. W. CaLLenper, 

Queen Anne-street, Jan. 1963. Keporter to the Committee. 

The Committee of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
appointed to investigate the effects produced by the adminis- 
“tration of chloroform consider that the co operation of the pro- 
fession is necessary to enable the Committee to pursue their 
investigations in a satisfactory manner, and they are therefore 
desirous it should be generally known that their primary 
object is to inquire into the use of chioroform by inhalation, 
and its results: (a) in the treatment of internal diseases, such 
as tetanus, delirium tremens, asthma, epilepsy, and infantile 
convulsions ; (5) in surgical operations; (c) in obstetric prac- 
‘tice. 


The points on which the Committee at present especially 
desire and ask for information are the following :-— 

1. Reports of any unpublished cases of death during the 
administration of chloroform, or of any other anwsthetic, 

2. More complete reports of fata] cases already published. 

3. Notes of any accidents with chloroform in which death 
has been threatened but averted. 

4. Facts as to the effects of chloroform employed by inhala- 
tion as a remedial agent in disease; the mode of its adminis- 
tration, the quantity used, and the results both immediate and 
subsequent. 

5. Notes as to the comparative results of operations before 
and since the introduction of angsthetics. 

Gentlemen who may be disposed to oblige the Committee by 
farnishing information on these subjects are requested to ad- 
dress their communications to Mr. Callender, Reporter to the 

ostreet, W. 


Gatvanism 1x Gunsnot Wounps.—Professor Favre, 
of Marseilles, has suécessfully employed the galvanic current 
im discovering the existence of a bullet in a wound. 


Correspondence. 


OXYURIS VERMICULARIS IN THE HUMAN 
BODY. 
(NOTE FROM DR. BRINTON. ) 
To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


S1r,—In your number of to-day, Dr. Cobbold quotes the 
Dublin Medical Press to the effect that Dr. Brinton and Dr, 
Beale had continued Dr. Kidd’s researches on the Oxyuris ver. 
micularis ; and, having microscopically examined the worms, 
found that Dr. Kidd's opinion (that they were the larve of 
common house-flies) was correct. 

I regret that Dr. Cobbold did not allow me, — 
ing his remarks, an opportunity of making the same denial of 
this statement which he was *‘ happy” to elicit from Dr. Beale. 
But being thus pointedly left by Dr. Cobbold to share the 
honours of Dr. Kidd’s discovery, 1 am obliged to say (what | 
should otherwise have thought quite unnecessary) that, so far 
as it affects myself, the whole of the statement quoted is untrae, 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant. 
WILLIAM M.D., 
Lecturer on Physiv! ia St. Thomas's ; 
late Examiner in Physiology at the College or Pepaens. 
Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, Jan. 10th, 1863, 


MR. JOSEPH BOND AND THE LONDON 
HOSPITALS. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 


Srr,—The munificent donations of Mr. Joseph Bond to the 
hospitals of London have forcibly directed the atteution of the 
public to the value and importance of the proposition which 
he has (at present) unsuccessfully laid before the managers of 
th- Jockey Club, These noble gifts have also, in a most dis- 
tinctive manner, proved the sincerity of his own convictions 
with regard to the excellence of the object he would attain, 

What may be expected to follow? Surely, the most thorough 
ex rmination, on the part of those in authority, as to the feasi- 
bility, the reasonableness, the desirability, and the probable 
results of a proposal, to show his estimate of which one public- 
spirited gentleman has made so costly an inroad on his private 
means. 

‘* Example is,” at all times, ‘‘ better than precept.” How 
much better when a man, by his example, goes far beyond his 
precept! How stands the case? Mr. J Bond, to viudi- 
cate the sincerity of his views, deliberately decides to give to 
public charities more than one thousand ,uineas in money, be- 
sides many valuable works of art, representing, in addition, s 
large pecuniary sacrifice. He is thus a donor of chat which 
was his own, and which, taken from the bulk of his property, 
he may be said, in the ordinary sense of the term, to be de- 
prived of, and consequently to miss, 

The winner of a racing stake, on the other hand, has no 
right to what he is about to win; so far as he knows, 
others may have an equal chance with himself. To him, the 
stake, when gained, is a pure gift; and he is not likely to 
*‘look the gift horse in the mouth,” and withdraw from the 
race becanse the object of his ambition may be £4750 insvead 
of a reund sam of £5000. What he desires is to get the stakes; 
and whether they be five per cent. more or less to him siynifies 
nothing. He makes no sacrifice, He gives, by the proposed 
method of anterior deduction, that which he has never handled; 
in other words, he gives what he never misses, 

Now, with the Jockey Clab it rests to decide whether the 
vast amount of eh tanner a course of action which can 
injure no one (or legitimately onght not to be of doing 
so) shall, or shall net, be brought about, I ary 
entreat those gentlemen not to be content till they have re- 
lieved themselves from the responsibility of neglected personal 
inquiry—not to rest till they have found an opportanity of 
judging for themselves, by personal examination, what is the 
amount of good or evil they may inflict on the sick and perish- 
ing poor, according as they—the positive arbiters of the fate of 
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ing 
rn, from in- 
quiry, how much calamity might be spared if increased mvans 
enabled those hospitals to receive for treatment increased num- 
bers—cases, for instance, of incipient disease, and curable (bat 
if neglected, incurable) forms of human suffering; and [ do not 
believe that it would be in their human nature longer to with- 
hold the aid they have the power to give. ‘Ihe act would be a 
noble evidence of that kindly English spirit which gives this 
country its proad position as the most charitable among the 
nations ; it would be a source of persona! retrospective gratifi- 
gation to every gentleman concerned in its ion ; and it 
would cast on the ings of the turf, us one among the 
“institutions” of England, a bright reflection of imparted 
excellence, which no man, however cynical, or however op- 
posed to the *‘ institution” itself, could venture to carp at or 
fail to admire. 
I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 


January, 1963, Luxspon Hosprra.. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Sir,—By your courtesy and kindne’s in inserting the various 
letters on the grievances of the army medical officers, you 
have woa golden opinions. Bat notwithstandiag your powerful 
advocacy of our just complaints, hey remain as glaring as ever. 
It would be encroaching too much on your valuable space to 
enumerate the various injustices to which the army medical 
eflicers are subject; they have been recently before your 
readers, and must be well known. 

I would particularly address my observations for the deep 
and careful reflection of those gentlemen who may be contem- 
plating entering the service at the examination which will be 
held next month, Let them well consider the step they are 
about to take. I know by experience that young men do not 
eften trouble themselves by inquiring into the minutia of the 
service before they enter; they take it for granted that “all 
will go well,” and that ‘‘jastice and uprightness will be their 
portion ;” but, alas! the proofs we have bad of faith broken 
and rights rescinded, and one case recently of gross injustice, 
too palpable even for the dullest intellect, will, I trust, point 
eut to our would-be confréres the great necessity that exists of 
very cautious dealing with those who have the admioistration 
ef the Department. e 

The Army Medical Department, under the present régime, 
is the very last service I should advise a young man to enter. 
Promotion is at.a stand-still, and will continue so, reduction 
being the order of the day, and which is to be effected by not 
filling up the higher vacancies; and assistant sargeons will be 
once more seen with silvery locks. The first step those who 
have lately entered may expect will be that of surgeon-major, 
having completed twenty years’ full-pay service. But even this 
sep cannot be counted on as certain; the same unseen hand 
may again stab us in the dark, and cut off this distant prospect. 
We are not safe for a day, as ience has t us; and I 
must ask yon, Mr. Editor, how io it to that men 
ean have zeal for the service or their profession, when they are 


Yon, Sir, well know that we who are at present in the Depart 
ment have very little power of initiating any movement towards 
redressing our grievances, I therefore most strongly appeal to 
the professors and students of the Schools of Mevlicine of the 
United Kingdom, in whose hands the only remedy really 
exists, to come forward as they did in 1855, when the meeting- 
hich they held and the tions which they came to had 
the immediate effect of obtaining justice for the naval medical 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Jan. 1963, Ove or THe Dupep, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sre,—If the medical officers of the army fully believe that 
by ventilating their grievances they might hope to have them 
redressed, {| have no «oubt your correspondence on these sub- 
jects would soon become voluminous, 

The fact is, Sir, that the officers alluded to have found by 
experience that the promises of fair treatment made to them 
in 1858 have not been carried out; they are, therefore, dis- 
trustful for the fatare, and many of them who are young, and 
whose heal:h is as yet avimpaired by tropical climates, are 
seeking opportunities of leaving an employment in which ad- 
vancement is not only slow, bu’, as you have pointed out, most 
uncertain, To find himself at the age of three or fuur and 
thirty in the lowest grade of a branch of the service singularly 
unhononred in the army, is the fate of him who enters the 
Medical Department. The slowness of promotion which leads 
to this t is caused, no doubt, by the few vacancies which 
occur in the higher grades, But when vacancies do occur, 
something “‘ special” is always announced : sometimes a reduc- 
tion of the number of surgeons retards promotion ; at other 
limes, an assistant surgeon low down in the list is to be pro- 
moted for “‘ special reasons.” In plain English, a job has to 
be perpetrated by which some one has to be placed over the 
heads of bundreds who eutered the service on the faith of pro- 
mises held out to them, 

A feeble atrempt has been made to pilliate what you rightly 
cal] the promotion of * a foreign gen feman,” she late Mr. 
So and-So promised; the late Lord So and-So directed.” The 
question is, Is not this a viola'ion cf a written law? 

lo another case, the present surgeon o: the 57th Regiment 
was promoted over all the assistant-sorgeons appointed in °54, 
°55, °56, his commi sion as assistant-surgeon bearing date 1857; 
and this in direct violation of a clan e of the Warrant, which 
provides, that when an assistant surgeon is premoted out of 
the order of seniori y, the reason for such promotion shall be 
stated in the Gazette. 

lt is possible that when the gentleman alladed to reads this 
statement in Tue L.Noet he may favour you with a letter from 
the antipodes, satisfactorily (?) explaining that in his case 
** Lord C—— asked Dr. G—— a Thus the 
wishes of noble jords ure gratified ; but the promises made , 
John Bull to his servants are left unfulfilled. a 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
January, 1863. ANOTHER 


Surceox. 


To the Editor of Tae Lancer. 

Sir,—The members of the profession outside the army are, 
indeed, ‘‘ masters of the situation,” as you state. Whether 
Warrant of good ald fachioned carried out or not, 

ill now turn u - -fashi inciple of su 

The Gazette of January 9th points your remark as forcibly as 


ON THE TREATMENT OF ORCHITIS BY 
COMPRESSION. 
To the Bditor of Lancer. 
Srr,—Tf you consider the following case worthy of insertion 
in your widely circulated journal, it is at your service :— 
The b-ginning of last week Mr. S—— came under my care for 


many obscure and unaided sufferers—may decide to give or to | officers, and the due recognition of the position in which the 
withhold that which they have the princely power to dispose | members of a learned profession shonld be held, 
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t which any hing can do, or those who think of entering, I append 

roperty, an extract, with the question, What are new comers to expect 

retiring (query—in disgust) ? 

Assistaat-Sargeon Dr. Macartney, resigned. 

ws, Assistant Surgeon Dr. Frank, ditto. 

lim, the Assistant Surgeon Hyde, ditto. 

ikely to Assistant-Surgeon Frazer, ditto, 

rom the I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

instead %0 unjustly dealt with ? Ever since the death of our friend Mr. January, 1863. MRCS, 

stakes; Alexander, the Department has been steadily but surely retro- ee eet 

si ynifies ore particularly as regards the Warrant of 1858. 

roposed s short careeras Director-General, he showed plainly, 

andiled ; vy his ability and independent spirit, that the baneful Horse 
Guards’ inflaence, which appears now so paramount in the 

her the [ direction of the Department, was then kept within it; proper 

ich can ‘phere. 

of doing 

have Fe- yonort orchitia, he having for some time uncer t 

versonal care of a chemist, who treated him by depletory measures, and 

nity of ander which treatment he expressed himself getting mach 

; is the worse, The organ was enormously swelled, inflamed, and 

perish- painfal, for the acute stage had not yet pxssed off. I ordered 

» fate of him to bed, and, without waiting for the acute symptoms te 
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subside, enveloped the entire testis with strips of adhesive 

ter, carefully applied, and as tightly as could be well 

ne, support being also given by means of a sus) 
bandage. [also administered internally the tincture of steel 
and quinine, with half a grain of morphia at night, and pre- 
scribed a liberal regimen. ‘The following day, the strapping 
was quite loose, the swelling and pain considerably less; the 
yn had passed a good night (which previously bad not been 

case), and altogether expressed himself much better. I 
removed the plaster, and applied fresh, The next day the 
strapping was again quite loose, and the swelling and iuflam- 
mation being both much reduced, I did not think it necessary 
to repeat it. The patient was able to get up and walk about. 
I then considered him cured of the orchitis ; he was of course 
weak and debilitated from the previous depletory treatment he 
had undergone, 

This plan (viz., that of compression) is certainly not the most 
humane way of treating orchitis, but it is decidedly the quickest 
and most effectual, ‘ 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. Howarp Moorg, M.R.C.S, 
Cambridge Heath, Dec. 1962, 


SCOTLAND, 


APPOINTMENT OF A MEDICAL OFFICER OF 
HEALTH AT GLASGOW, 


Dr. W. T. Garrpnenr, Professor of the Practice of Medicine in 
the University of Glasgow, has been appointed Medical Officer 
of Health for Glasgow. The following remarks explain the 
circumstances, which are very honourable to Dr. Gairdner, 
under which the appointment has been made :— 

The Lord Provost, in moving the adoption of the minute, 
said that the committee had only been influenced by public 
considerations in making choice of Dr, Gairdner, who, they 
‘were aware, possessed a high knowledge of sani matters so 
far as they related to the public health, He all the 
qualifications alluded to in the suggestions of Mr. Ure, as 
being requisite in the person appointed, which were as follows: 
**He must be a physician of enlarged views in sanitary 
science; properly informed with respect to the leading pheno- 
mena of disease ; skilled in the causes and conditions which 
influence the origin, propagation, mitigation, prevention, and 
treatment of diseases of the zymotic class, and in the exami- 
nation, collection, and promulgation of facts relating thereto, 
He must also be a man of acknowledged reputation, that his 
opinions may carry weight with them. He must take a deep 
interest in the duties of his office, and if his time be not 
exclusively devoted to them, while he may be a consultant, he 
must not be a general medical practitioner, in order that in the 
discharge of public duty he may be independent of, and un- 
biassed by, local or personal considerations.” Now, Professor 
Gairdner was quite prepared and wished to be a consulting 
physician. He had, moreover, devoted himself to questions of 
sanitary science, and he had not kept his knowledye to him- 
self, but had published it by lectures, and in a volume which 
he published in 1862, a volume well worthy of perusal by any 
member of the committee. He came among them as a 
stranger, and free from local interest; and, moreover, con- 
sidering his high character, he was not likely to yield to per- 
sonal considerations, He (the Lord Provost) begged to state 
that Professor Gairdner had not applied for the situation. In 
looking round for a suitable person to fill the office, the com- 
mittee had come to the conclusion that he was the proper man; 
and it was, of course, a coincidence that he should the 

malifications set down by Mr. Ure. He felt satisfied that if 

essor Gairdner received the appointment, he would accept 
it, and would bring the city round to a higher state of health 
than now existed in it. The Professor was thoroughly acquainted 
with the leading characters of other towns with respect to their 
sanitary relations, as well as their conditions of health ; and 
even with . state of localities in cities in both England and 
Scotland. He (the Lord Provost), had pleasure in re- 
commending the appointment’to the 

Mr. Ure seconded the motion. The positi 
Gairdner was so similar to what he (Mr. Ure) had pointed out 
im the scheme which he had laid before the Sanitary Committee, 
that he deemed it necessary to explain that he had never seen 
Prof. Gairdner but twice, and that was on the occasion of his 
lecturing in Glasgow. He had just perused the work referred 
to by the Lord Provost, and he was delighted to find that the 


sentiments put forth in it were those of such a man as they 
would like to have at the head of the sanitary establishmen; 
of Glasgow. The city would have yreat credit by the appoint. 
ment, Professor Gairdner was the only gentleman which 
could have received the unanimous recommendation of the 
joint committee, and he (Mr. Ure) was satisfied that in 
making the appointment the committee had studied the welfare 
" city, as well as the unanimity of the Board. of, 

@ appointment was unanimously approved of, and the 
meeting adjourned, 


MEDICAL TRIALS. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 
SILLEN V. HOLLOWAY, 


Tuts was an action tried before the Lord Chief Justice in 
Middlesex, on the 10th inst., when a verdict was found 
nominally for the plaintiff, with leave to move to maintain his 
verdict for £500 or for £150. 

Mr. Bovit., Q.C., now moved, on behalf of the defendant, 
to set aside the verdict, or for a nonsuit, The action was 
brought by the plaintiff, a foreign physician, to recover £500 
for his services in procuring permission to sell Holloway’s 
ointment in France and her colonies. The contract on which 
the plaintiff sued was contained in a letter from the defendant 
to the plaintiff, in which he promised to pay the plaintiff 
£1000, if he obtained permission to sell his omtment and pills 
in France and her colonies, with liberty to advertise the same ; 
or £500 for the like permission as to the ointment. In 
January, 1561, the plaintiff obtained a brevet or patent autho- 
rizing the defendant to sell his ointment. But that was of no 
use or value. By the law of France no secret remedy was to 
be sold or advertised without the sanction of the Minister of 
the Interior, or a decree of the Emperor ; and if a patent were 
obtained for a secret remedy it was simply void. The plai 
tiff had described the ointment as a pomade, and had sent for a 
box of it to be analyzed in France, and there it had been 
found to consist of white waz, yellow wax, hog’s lard, 
turpentine, and liberty to sell this pomade had been cbtained ; 
bat the defendant contended that his ointment was a secret, 
and that he would not divulge its constituents on any con- 
sideration. The patent had not been renewed, and on that 
account it was also void, On these grounds he contended 
that the intiff was not entitled to his verdict, nor to 
the sum of £150 as remuneration for his services.—Rule nisi 


granted. 
Hedical Hews. 

Royat Cottrcz oF Surcrons or Enetanp.—The 
following gentlemen their Primary Examinations in 
Anatomy and Physi , at a meeting of the Court of Ex- 
aminers on the 13th inst. :— 


F. W., Bristol. 
C., Birmingham, 


Whidborne, G. Midaleser ficepital, 

Wilson, Thomas, Neweusile, 

Woodhams, J. A., King’s College. 
The following gentle:nen passed their Primary Examinations 
on the 14th inst, :— 


, H. F., 
Canny, D. J., Dublin. 


The 
on the 
Ar 
receiv 
Us 
Horo 
| 
| 
Ba!lmore, C. F., St. Marys Hopital, 
Charles, A., Birmingham. 
Chambers, F. E., Middlesex Hospital. 
Guy's Hospital 
» 
Gra, 
Hughes, W., Middlesex 
Hyde, E., Charing-cross Hi 
Jackson, H. W., College. 
Lloyd, T. F., 
Lupton, R. J., Liver 
Mackinnon, H. W. A., King’s College, 
Mathews, J., King’s 
Penn, W. C., St. George’s Hospital. 
Cheatie, E., Birmingham. 
Dowman, J. K., Birmingham. 
Druast, J., Midulesex Hospital. 
Hardwicke, E. J., St. Bartholomew's Hespital. 
Hay, B., Belfast, 
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Henderson, R, W., Guy's Hospital, 
Leane, J., London Hos pital. 
M'Candlish, W., St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Morris, J., Birmingham, 
Morton, S., Westminster H 
Phil Gey" 

lips, G. BR. T.. Gay's He 
4. Ge Guy's Hospital. 

Ruddock, E. 's Hospital, 


Smaillhorne, T 

Sutton, F., oy Hospital, 

Tuxford, A., Edinburgh. 

Weld, C, H., Middlesex Hospital. 

Willmot, Birmix 

Wright, M., St, "s Hospital. 

follow gentl i their Pri E inatti 

on the 15th inst, :— 

Hewey, J. P., St. Geneve 

Murray, 8. H + Neweast 


Soffe, W. Middlesex Hos 


Taylor, Guy's Hospital. 
Wright, 6. 


APOTHECARIES’ garner following gentlemen passed 
their examination in the Science and Practice of Medicine, and 
received certificates to practise, on the 5th inst, :— 

Trimmer, Henry 
Waghorn, Frederick, Soho->quare. 


University or St. Anprews: ExaMInaTION FOR 


Honours, 


James, Wishaw. 


Tae Repettion.—The wounded of the Tae- 
ping ‘‘ army” are by an English surgeon. 
Tae Mortatity in tee City during the past month 


Heattu or Maycuester.—Statistical tables show 
that Manchester has never been more free from fever than at 
present. 

> 100 to this hospital, in addition to eight simil 

valuable organ, ted wndes, ’ 
better al te services 

Guy Corron as a Stryptic has been successfully 
plied by Dr. Arink (Philadelphia Medical Reporter). i 
considers it remarkably efficacious in nasal and dental bemor- 


Soctery or Lonpox.—A new So- 
is about to be formed, upon the model of the Society of 
similar name in Paris. It is said that the proposed plans are 
supported by many of our best ethnologists. 
or Scortanp. — The Society 
into four well-marked meteorological districts: the islands, 
possessing a mean annual temperature of 45°°s; the west coast, 
47°°9 ; east coast, 47°°1; and inland, 47°-2. 


A Remarcasts Womax.—Dr. W. M’Carthy was 
on a lady aged 69 years, on Thursday t last, 

who gave birth to a fine boy. The father of the is 74 

years old, Mother and child are doing well. This is a re- 

markable phenomenon, and has created much discussion 

the physicians of the city. Old people who are without chil 


Tug Royat Victoria Hosprrat at Neruey will s shortly 
be ready to receive the military invalids as they arrive from 
abroad, instead of their being sent to the invalid depét at Fort 
Pitt, Chatham, Orders are already issued for a full comple- 
ment of orderlies to proceed to Netley. 


Tue Hosrrrat or tar Horet Drev, Parts.—The de- 


molition of this and its reconstruction, which ee 
been loudly called lon d 

on.” The place on which the new hospital at ilt is not 
yet 


Poisoxepy Mitx.—The “ Annales d’Hygitne Publique” 
relates officers of English vessels off milk 
symptoms in, the mi oats 
which bad upon a by ts Tenhata 
(Zuphorbia helioscopia). 

Retics or Str. Taomas’s Hosrrrat.—The statue of 
King Edward V Scheemakers, which stood in the centre 
of the second quadrangle, and the statue of Sir Robert Clayton, 
which stood in the centre of the third court, have been removed 
to the present site of the hospital at Walworth. 


rrom Sraycuntns.—Two assistants at Messrs. 
Hopkins and Williams, wholesale druggists, in New Cavendish- 

street, were accidentally poisoned from drinking beer contain- 

ing strychnine. Ove of them died in a few hours afterwards, at 
the Middlesex Hospital ; the other recovered, 


Extract or Locwoop as 4 Dsoporizer. —M. Des- 


grenous 


Ozowz.— A beautiful series of experiments, by M. 
Kosmann, given in the Comptes Rendus, shows that ozone 
is disengaged from the leaves and green parts of plants. In 
cities ozone is more abundant during the night, the reverse 
being the case where vegetation abounds. 


Socrery or Arts.—On Wednesda Mr. Samuel 
Highley read a paper before the me’ is Society on 


in relation to the M ucationally 
2 the course of which he exhibited a variety of 
and other The was received 


with marked gratification, was well attend: 

Cixcnona.—The Indian government has 
plantations on a scale on the Neilg hills. ae 
number of plants. at present, is 72.568; of these, 13,700 are 


piaced permanent] out of doors, 15,070 are in the plantation 
planting of this valuable tree. 

MepicaL or Nursanczs.—At a recent spe- 
ceived by the Council, pang. Oem t a medical 
surveyor of nuisances, the ed and i o- state of many 
of the dwelling-houses of the population being of the most pes- 
tiferous character. Surely so important a memorial will meet 
with due consideration from the authorities. 


ow tHe West Coast or Arrica.—A 

writer in The Times advocates the establishment of a Sani- 

tarium on the West Coast of Africa, on the slope of the Came- 

roons Mountain. The fatality to which the crews of Her 

Majesty’s cruisers are exposed from the dreadful malaria so. 

frequent on the coast, appears to urgently demand the esta- 
ment of such an institution. 


Arsentcat a recent meeting of 
the Association of Medical Officers of Health, held at White- 
hall, Dr. Orton (Limehouse) read a valuable on the 
part in the discussion that 
via) a manufacturer 
which 
ly and 


or Jonx Guywixeo, C.B.—Mr. John Gunning, 
the oldest member of the College of Surgeons, expired on Sun- 
was a distin 


dren ha to take fresh and be - 


as 
ppoint- 
which 
of the 
that in 
welfare 
and the 
ons 
stice in 
found 
tain his Penraddocke, G. Middlesex Hospital, 
Picard, P. K. Edinburgh. 
endant, ak La > 
on Was 
er £500 
loway’s 
which 
fendaat 
olaintiff 
nd pills martier states that he has employed an ointment composed of 
) same ; equal parts of lard and extract of logwood, with extraordinary 
nt. In success in bringing about healthy action in sloughing and gan- 
autho- | MN Wounds, and removing at the same time fetid odours. 
of no 
— | 
ster of 
it Frast Crass. 
William, London, 
Ray, Edward, Dulwich,” 
Sxconp Crass, 
Phillips, Charles H.. London. 
Steele, 
—The 
ms in 
f Ex- 
| 
effectively as the arsenicated papers. 
F at battle-field it fell to bis lot to ent o ans arm. 
He went to Paris with the Duke of Wellington’s army, and has 
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resided there ever since. On New Year's Day he had a dinner: 

y; and cards for another party were issued so lately as 

week, An attack of bronchitis prevented him receiving 
his friends on the day expected. His dies] attendant 
thought it serious; but he got better, and on Saturday was 
thought to be out of danger. On Sunday morning, however, 
he expired in his arm-chair, without pain, and with scarcely 
any previous symptoms to denote his approaching end. His 
pro Mrs. Bagshawe (the wife of the Queen’s Counsel) 


and two of his grand daughters were with him at the time of 
his death. 


Tae Binmincnam Hospitat ror Sick 
which has for twelve months been established as a free 
hospital, has furnished medical aid to 7300 children, It is 
epee to establish, in connexion with the hospital, a 

partment for contagious diseases, 

Dorset County Lunatic Asytum.—The Building 
Committee have invited tenders for the execution of the various 
engineering works connected with the asylum. The sum of 
£36,000, which has already been raised for the erection of this 
asylum at Charminster, being insufficient for the due comple- 
tion of the building, the visiting justices have devoted a further 
sum of £5000 for the purpose, which will also include the fur- 
nishing of the establishment. As soon as the patients are re- 
— to the new building, the present asylum at Forston will 


Beyevotence.—The Chaplain of the Middlesex Hos- 
announced the following act of kin.iness performed at 

hospital on the 6th inst. :—A lady, being permitted to 
visit the wards, went from bed to bed, and in the most quiet 
and gracious manner presented half-x sovereign to almost every 
one of the patients as a new-year's gift and as a thank. offering 
for recovery from a dangerous illuess. The number of the 
patients amounted to nearly 300. 


Scene at an Execution.—On the 16th ult. a man was 
executed at Woodstock, Canada West, for murder. The 
was upwards of nine feet in length, and the fall being conse- 
ntly great, the vertebra and muscles of the neck gave way, 
head rolled off, and with the body feil into the interior of 
the scaffold. This shocking occurrence was attributed to the 
man’s i condition, the effects of dissipation and bad 


Tue Porsontnc Casgs 1n Lixcotnsnire.—The man 
Garner and his wife, charged with poisoning by arsenic, near 
e, in Lincolnshire, have been committed for trial 
on two charges of wilful murder. The whose deaths 
they are alleged to have caused are the mother and first wife 
of the male pri Professor Taylor was examined. He 
had analyzed the viscera of the deceased woman, and he found 
that death had been caused by arsenic. 


Dentists 1y Rio Janztro.—The Medical College of 
Rio has lately made arrangements to instruct and graduate 
dentists, but in a very imperfect manner. The number of 
dentists in Rio is about twenty, and most of them are gra- 
duates in medicine ; and, adds Dr. Vegas, in the Philadelphia 
Dental Cosmos, ** Americans are considered the best.” 


Improveo Sitx.—We have received a sample of 
this material from Mr. Ashton, of Cavendish-square, who has 
found that when in use the folds do not stick together, which 
has been a great desideratum. It doesnot swell, so far as his 
experievce has gone, nor <loes it irritate the skin, as gutta- 
percha = the sone! by do. Heat has no influence 

* im il silk,” for it can be pat into boili 
upon the pa ing 

Parttat ASPHYXIA PRODUCED BY THE ATMOSPHERE OF 
Tae Unpercrounp Ratuway.—On Sunday last a railway 

porter was brought to University College Hospital, with all the 

of partial asphyxia, as if from carbonic acid. He 
had some ten or twelve hours continuously in the Gower- 
street station, and felt giddy and could not stand on his legs, 
After treatment of some hours he recovered and left the hos- 
pital. Two other persons were more slightly affected, but re- 

; i next day, with equally mild.symptoms as 
in the two last, There was not the least Ser remener- intoxica- 
tion im any of these patients, but whether the symptoms 
really depended on the effects of carbonic acid is a matter for 

ation, A very large number of persons travelled on the 
nderground Railway last Sunday ; the number has been 


University or St. Anprews.—At the recent exanj. 
nation at this institution, 379 candidates presented 
for the dezree of M.D., of which number 336 passed, and 4 
were rejected. The amount of fees, at £26 Ss, each, arising 
from those who were capped, amounted to the large sum of 


BITION.--Amonyst the most valuable novelties displayed in the 
Class of Surgical Instruments in the International Exhibition 
were some army chests and panniers, and some improved ap- 
pliances exhibited by Messrs. Savory and Moore. The 
sure on our space did not allow us to give the details of these 
objects, nor can we now describe them completely as they 
well deserve. The most important are the army panniers and 
the detachment chests, They are models of ingenuity, con- 
taining within the compass of two panniers of ordinary size 
and regulation weight almost every conceivable resource for 
supplying the surgical wants of a regiment on the field. 

can follow the regiment everywhere on the back of a mule, and 
contain some thirty different drags, with all the required acces- 
sories of scales, weights, &e., each sv accessible as to be ob- 
tained in a moment: medical comforts, such as beef-tea, arrow- 
root, with means of warming them: operating instruments, 
tourniquets, splints, blankets, sheeting, everything is at hard, 
In the field they are invaluable, and their utility is greatly in- 
creased by the means which are provided for converting the 
lids into a very good and firm dissecting table. These panniers 
have rendered great service in the Confederate army, as we 
happen to know from private sourees, and they well justify 
the prize medal awarded to the firm ‘* for excellence of manu- 
facture of medicine chests, and for an i 
fitting panniers for military p a improved forms 
of eye and ear douche introduced by the same firm, and their 
flexible apparatus for enemas, are equally deserving of praise 
as cleanly, ingenious, and convenient instruments, 
Sitver Mine.—In the Geological 
Museum there is a lump of silver, about as much as would 
make forty shillings, which is stated to have been taken from 
the stomach of a mule in Mexico, It appears to be a common 
occurrence to find quantities of silver in the stomach and in- 
testines of the mules working in the Mexican silver mines, and 
its presence is accounted for by the mules eating mud, (which 
contains much silver,) for the purpose of obtaming the salt 
which is mixed up with it also, The silver is said to accuma- 
late to a considerable extent without proving injarious, and 
this furnishes us with another fact to indicate how living tis- 
sues tolerate the presence of metallic substances. A corre- 
spondent of the Veterinary Review facetiously suggests that 
the Mexican veterinary surgeons will find their fees for post- 
mortem examinations in the stomachs of their patients. 


i method of 


have generally broader views and 
attainments than men of the wig and gown, The disputanta: 
of the forum wrangle not for trath, but for victory and a verdict, 
whereas ivians and first rate surgeons, who ily also 
atudy medicine in the universities or otherwise, have geverally 
higher sims. Their special studies do not give them greater 
intetligence, certainly, but more elevate their mind, deve 


' atated to be as many as 30,000, 


ing nobler, more generous, aud more anthropic feelings. 
Amongst all the learned and intellectual callings, there is not, 
except the profession of a clergyman or a one which 


thy 
£8820: and if to this amount be added the four guineas for. = é 
feited by each of the rejecved candidates, it will yive 4 HR sion; but 
grand total of £9000 ls. With the exception of 32 candi. J tering to 
dates, all the genvlemen one, two, or three qualifica. J or surge 
tions. In addition to the 43 rejected on their examination, , Fraser's 
great number withdrew without completing their work, and 
others without even commencing it, finding they were not Reme 
quite up to the mark ; others were advised to retire in conse. BY TH 
quence of their antecede:its being too well known by the Senatuy 
Academicus, to whom great credit is due for the surveillance Hépiiar 
exercised by them on this the last occasion of examining can. J T™? ™ 
didates without residence at St. Andrews, except in the case Nothing 
of medical practitioners above the age of 40 years,—and then <= 
not more than ten in any one year, and on payment of fifty gical in 
instead of twenty five guineas, and having resi at least amen, | 
two out of four years at some recogaised university. = 
Aips to Miritary Inremnationat tongue, 


2. 


REE 


— 
exercises | 
the physt 
How ma 
Puysictans and Lawrrrs.—Physicians, I take shame 
to myself for declaring, are a far more learned and liberal body 
in general than lawyers, to whom I have the honour of belong: 
ing. They are better and more fully read than men of law, 
| though not so agile minded, so fluent and forcible in conversa- 
| tion, or so thoronyhly ready of fence in general society. — 
taken as a profession, they write better then lawyers, 
} 
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tion; but it is in the houses of the poor and lowly, or in minis- 
tering to their ae ey at their own mansions, that physicians 
do a world of unseen and kindly service.— 


Removal or aGreat Portion of a Toncve 
sy TH: Ecraseurn; Hmorrnace; Deuearion or THe 
TERNAL CAROTID Aurery.—M. Foucher, says the Guzelle des 
Hépiteuz, lately operated upon a man whose tongue was affected 

with caneer, the whole right half of io being invaded. 
Nothing is said about the glands. Pressed by the urgent re 
quests of the patient, M. Foucher, who was averse to any sur- 
gical interference, performed the following operation :--An in 
cision, an inch and a half long, was made along the mesial line, 
in the supra hyvidean region. The aperture thus made allowed 
a trocar to be passed through the centre of the base of the 
e, in front of the epiglotts, A thread, carrying the chain 

e écraseur, was drawn through the trocar, which latter, 
rd withdrawn, was reintroduced and through the 
—— part of the tongue, in the midd 
g passed again through the troc r, ag oe orm 
the line of the tongue from before back wards. 
The chain of another écraseur was then made in the same 
manner to seize upon the floor of the month, from before back- 
wards, along the y of the inferior maxilla. ‘The two in- 
struments were made to act together, one turn a minute being 
allowed. and in bd minutes the two autero posterior sections 
were effected ; the one internal dividing the tongue from be- 
fore backwards into halves, the other externa] separating the 
tongue from the floor of the mouth. To complete the opera 
tion, the hase or root of the segment thus ee a to 
be included in the chain of the 6écraseur, so as to effect the re- 
moval of the cancerous portion of the tongue ; but the antero- 
posterior sections were hardly completed, when severe hamor- 
rhage oceurred from almost the whole extent of the wound, the 
external section bleeding the most. By plagging wi h piecee 
of lint soaked in solution of perehloride of iron, time was ob- 
tained to pass the chain across the base of the tongue. This 
third section, comprising the lingual artery, was made very 
slowly—only one tarn every three minutes. (It is not said 
the patient had chloroform.) Hemorrhage ia the 
meanwhile continued, and, when the morbid portion ot the 
ped was quite detached, the perchloride proved quite in- 
effectual in arresting the bleeding. The carotid was then com- 
— and the actual cautery used. ‘This was, however, use- 
; and as the t was getting faint from loss of blood, 
M. Foucher tied the external carotid, The hemorrhage ceased 
immediately. The patient was in a pretty favourable state 
five days afterwards, and the deligation of this important 
vessel had not caused any unpleasant complications, 


Heatra or Lowpos pusiwe tas Week enpine 
Sarorvay, Jawvary 10th. —The deaths in London in the 
week that ended on Saterday were 1535, and were nearly the 
same in namber as those of the previous week. There were 
24 deaths from small pox. Measles was fatal in 61 cases, 6 of 
which were in the Belgrave sub district, 6 in Pancras, and 6 in 
Islington. 82 deaths were referret to scarlatina, and 13 to 
diphtheria. Scarlatina is common in Marylebone, where 11 
deaths from it were returaed in the week. It caused 5 deaths 
in the sub-district of Hackney. Nearly a half of the deaths 
from typbas —namely, 28 out of 62—ocvarred in the east dis- 
tricts, {he most fatal of all the diseas-s in the list was bron- 
chitis, the deaths from which rose to 194; phthisis was fatal 
in the next degree, and rose to 174. 

The births were—boys, 1024 ; girls, 930 ; total, 1954. 


MEDICAL VACANCIES. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Assiet.-Surg. in the 70th Foot, 


Surgeon, viee Lodwick, ‘eveased. 

B. Feb, 14th, 1856, has been te the 
ur 

Huxwere, Assist-Sorg. RN. Jan. 16th, 1859, bas been 

a: pointed to the * Royal Adelaide,” for Plymouth Hospital. 


C. Car, M.R.C.8.6.. Assist.-Surg. in the Coldstream Guards, has been 
prvmored to Battalion Surgeon, vice Wyatt. 
Co Assist.-Surg. Bengal Serviee, has been promoted to Surgeon, 


vice Mackin:on, retired. 

H. E. Eastiaxe, M.D., has been appointed Physician-Accoucheur to the St. 

M rylebone General Dispensary, Welbeck street, Cav udish-equare. 

P. Fitzer1ns0x, L.K.Q.C.P.L, has been appointed Medical Officer to the Clon- 
mel Coustabalary, vice J. Ward Dowsley, M.D., deceased. 

A.Grmove, L.P.P.S. Glas, has been eppointed Surgeon to the let Admini- 
strative Battalion Linlit Kifle V 

A. Geamax, aD. Surgeon RN July 27th, 1847, has been appointed to the 

inburch.” 

J. —-, M.B.CS.E,, Staff Surgeon, has been appointed Surgeon to the 

th Foot, vice T. Moorhead, M.D., appointed to the Staff. 

Wak Hore, M B.. Assist. , Supernumerary in the 57th Foot, has been 
Staff Assixrant Surgeon, viee Hyde, resigned. 

B aw Ja 1, MB, Staff Assist.-Sur.., hes been appointed 

ssist ant- te the Foot, vice 8. Hope. deceased. 

Wart R. Kexans, Staff Aasist.-Sa7z., has been appointed Assistant- 
Surgeon to the 99th Foot, vice 8. H. Macartney, M.U., who resigns, 

E, Assist.-Surg., Supernumerary of the 65th Foot, has 
bern app: inied Staff As istant-Surceon, vice P. Prank, M_D., resigned. 
J. F. Mrromect, M.R.C.5.E, Assist.Surg. R.N. March Sist, 1856, has been 

appointed to the “ Victory” for service with the Marine Artillery. 

T. Moounnap, M.D., of the 7ih Foot, has been appointed Staff Surgeon, vice 
4. Hendley, appointed to the 7th Foot. 

R. Beaxanv Assist B.N. Oct. Sth, 1961, has been appointed 
to the “ Forte” (additional). 

J. Pauraer, M.D., of Wellington -street, London-ridge, Assistant- Ply to 
the Metropolit-n Free Hospital, has been elected Physician 'o Surrey 
Dispensary, Great Dover-street, vice Dr. © hitley, resigned. 

FP. Pearson, As«ist.-Sury. Bengal Army, has been promoted to Surgeon, view 
Surgeon Major Beale, retire. 

G, R. M.B., Assist. Sere. been 
Sargeou, vice Werhered, ret 

De. J. formerly of the Royal 

burgh, and Resident-~urgeon to the Clinical Peel Nee oft 
has been were Assistant in the 
useum al Colt of Surgeons of England. 

C. Rooxe M.D. has boon slested Librarian of the Plymouth Medical 


Society. 

J. Rarxixe, MRCSE, Mejor Madras Service, of the 105th 
Foot, appoi..ted to the 23ed Brizaie Royal Artillery, and to be in meaical 
charge of |he Horse and Foot Artillery at Secunderabad. 

J. Rarrow, , Surgeon Indian Service, hast = romoted to Surgeon- 
Major, having compivted twenty service in 

J. Lue Sanps, Assist. Sarg. BN 1855, has been ap- 
pointed to Gree wich Hospital, 

W. Scort, M.D., Surgeon Mudras A inthe 248 of 
Native Infantry, to do duty witht Re l0Sth Regt. of Poot. 

H. Surru, F.R.CS.E., Surgeon-Mojor Madras has been removed 
the 8th Regt. of Native Infantry to the 20h Brigade of Roys) Ariillery, 
and to be in medical charge of the Horse and Foot Artillery at Kemptee. 

Wx. Duwwert Spastow, of the Middiexx Hospital, hes been ap- 
pointed Ass stant to the jlouse-Surgeon, Sheffield General Intirmary, vice 

A. E. H, Trotter, E., resigned. 
J. Sreranscom, MD has been appointed Surgeon to the 1st Norfolk Artillery 
olunteer Corps 

D. R.N., has been nted to the “ 

Surg.-M:jor Wareut, of Bombay Service, been appointed to 


ham and Midiand Counties Lying-in H ital and Di 
of Women end Children, vice Hughes, M.D, 


J. Wvart, M.R.C.5.E., Batialion Coldstreain has been pro- 
moted to Sargeon-Major, "Munro, M.D. who retures upon half-pay. 


Births, Marriages, ad Deaths. 
BIRTHS. 
On the 15th of Oct., at Hobart-town, the wife of Geo, Forbes Nixon, M.B., of 
On the of Out, at Naimne, South Australi, the wile of Dr. Weld, J.P. of 
On the 10 b ult, at Montreal, the wife of Dr. P. Campbell, of a son. 
On the 14th alt. at Montreal, the wife of Dr. W. Campbell, of a sun. 
On the Sth inst., at Denw Denuy-street, Tralee, the wife of W. Alton, M.D, of » 


daughter 
On the Sth inst., at Hawick, the wife of J. Brydon, M.D., ofa 
Oa the 6th inst., at Hope-street, Kdin A the wile of William Lapsley, 


Sai 90th Regiment, 
Om the Oth sat, a the wife of Gen. Davis, of 


On the 7th inet, at Sevenoaks, the wile of Chas 
the wife of Warren Crooke, M.D., 


a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
at Australia, John Colquhoun 


On the 27th of 


appointed Hon. Assistant-Surgeon to the 7th Argyll- 


Demp+eter, 
Inspector General of Hospitals, to Octavia 


Sophia, ict oft 
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80 Tse Lancer,) BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS.—DIARY OF THE WEEK. [January 17, 1863, 
On the Lith ult., at Nicholet, Lower Canada, Dr. Wm. H. Smith, to Miss Vie- Ellis, Esq. ... os 42320 
toria Olive Duval. G. 8. Smith, Esq... ove oo 110 
On the 23rd ult., at the Cathedral, wi J M.R.C.S.E., Dr 
Sars. Regt., to Margaret, eldest daughter M'‘Cheane, Esq., J. + ees 4 
So: x on one 
On the Bed at St Job's Church, Leamington, Chas. Dr. Badgley, Great Malvers” 
to Sar: wright, of Birmingham. . ow ove ove 
On the 7th inst, at Walt Thames, Wm. Price Jones, of Sur Dr. Sutro 
to Sophia Caroline, younger daughter of the iate Wa. Atkinson, Eeq,, of Dr, W. Cooper, Susresbrook 110 
Notting-hill and Aldersgate-stree! G. T. Dale, 
On the 13th inst., at the Church of Holy Trinit J. Strange Dr. C. Radel, ffe Hall 
Biggs, M.D., of Springfield, Tvoting, to to Catherine Ch Dr. Smith 330 
of Lieut.-Colonel Groundwater, formerly of Bombay Horse - 4 
THS. Arthur M, A’ Esq., Surbiton... 110 
On the 22nd of at Yan! a, . Tomkins, Esq. 
On the 5th of Oct.,’at Tavistock-bw ort Adelaide, South Australia, Dr. Walter Bryant 
On the 10th of Uct. at Fhornicigh, Longford, Tasmania, Fred. F. Whitfield, tee 
in Harker, Redford (from asiliing--week fund) 1 9 9 
On the 8th ult., at sea, off Berm: from accidentally falling overhoai Dr, F 
Ratliffe, Assist.-Surgeon Aug. 29th, 1852, Senior Assist.-Surg. pam 110 
ip “ Mel aged 34, E.G. (thied 
On the Ist inst., at Market Dr: Thos. J. Warburton, L.R.C.P.E., R. Winning, Exq., Caius oo tan ae 
second son of J. Warburton, aged 37. Dr. A. Carpenter, ees 
‘On the 2nd inst., at Dudley Northumberland, Geo. D, Moir, Surgeon, Richard Barwell, Esq. | 
former} of Glasgow, aged 24. H. Esq. ... 
On the 3rd G, Jones, M.D,, J.P., of Ashling House, Hambleton, dw (seeond subscription) . 4 4 
On the 4th inst. T. Harrison, M.R.C.S.E., of Lancaster, formerly of Kendal, Dr. J. W. 
aged 57. G. (fifth weekly subscription) 0 & 0 
On the Brown, M.D., of Quadrant Villa, Lower-road, Islington, 4 
t. . Fre oo eee 
On the 7h inst., at Leuchars, Fifeshire, R. Scott, M th 
On the Sth inst., at Abbey-wood, Kent, Wm. F.R.C.S.E. (Hon.), 
of Bank-buildings, aged 0 
‘ 


74. 
On the 11th inst., at Paris, J a C.B., F.R.C.S.E., Inspector-General of 
Army Hosp’ ital 


, aged 88. 
On the 1th inst h Mott. as of Church of 
t., Charies C.S.E., Stretton, formerly 
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Medical Diary of the THerk. 


Sr. Marx's Hosrrtat vor 
BS OF THE —Operations, 


OTHE: 


MONDAY, Jax. 19 ......4 


Royat Iwstrrcriox.—2 v.u. Special Meeting of 
Members. 

Mxprcat Society ov Lowpon. — 8} Dr. 

Richardson, “On Alcoholic Phthisis, 

(Guy's Hosritat. 

Wesruinstse Hospitat. 

Lwsrrrvtton. ru. Pr 


TUESDAY, Jax. 20 ......4 


Mzpicat Society or Loyvor.—8 Px. 

at the Whittington Club, Arundel- 

trand. Mr. H. Cooper, of St. George's 

Hospital, “On the Treatment of Fever.” 

Society or Lowpox.—8 
| 

WEDNESDAY, Jaw, 21 Hosr1tat.—Operations, | 


P.M. 

(Sr. Hosrrrat. lem. 
Orarmaturc Hosritat. — 


Operations, 1 r. 
Lonpon 
Rovau Fras 
Gueat Hosrrrat, Kive’s Cuoss.— 
Uperations, 2 
Lowpow Homx.—Operations, 2 
West Lonpon Hosrrrat.—(perations, 2 
Rovat Usrsvrapic HosritaL, — 


P.M. 
Rovat — 3 Prof. Frankland, 
Oruta — Opera- 
P.M. 
FRIDAY, Jax. 23 Prof. Tyndall, “On 
Radiation through the Earth's Atmosphere.” 


Kine’ Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1} 
Hosritat.— Operations, 2 
Royat Instrrvtiow. — 3 Mr, W. Savory, 

“im Life and Death.” 


THURSDAY, Jaw. 22 ...< 


SATURDAY, Jaw. 24 ... 


.BEESERE® 
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Birmah.”—* On the Jews of Aden,” by a Native 
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horst, 
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Esq. 
0 
0 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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M.D.—A case was submitted to the A 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING IN THE LANCET. 
Yor 7 lines and under ........£0 4 
for every additional line 006 
The average number of words in each line is eleven. 
Advertisements which are intended to appear in Tas Lawcrr of any parti- 
calar week, should be delivered at the Office not later than on Wednesday in 
that week: those from the country must be accompanied by a remittance. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LANCET. 


One Year ... 
Six Months... 
Three Months 


One Year ... 
Six Months... ... 
Post-office Orders in payment should be addressed to Grorem Fatt, 
Tax Laxcxt Office, 423, Strand, London, and made payable to him at the 
Strand Post-office. 
Tux Lancet may be obtained from every respectable Bookseller or Newsman 


Eo Correspondents. 


Waar ans w-A 

P.R.CS. makes the following inquiry. In an obscure medical periodical he 

says he saw this month the second part of an article by A. B., a physician- 

accoucheur, “On Cancer of the Female Sexual Organs,” the paper in ques- 

tion being “On Cancer of the Breast.” Seventeen cases are recorded, and, 

to his astonishment, he finds that A. B. removed the breast in three cases ; 

that he advised removal (by himself no doubt), which was declined, in one 

instance; and that he carried out the caustic plan (Dr, Fell’s) in one case, 
and destroyed a tumour with potassa fusa in another :— 

“ Now,” he says, “I wish to ask whether a physician (for A. B. is M.R.C.P.) 

th» performance of these operations, which have hitherto been 

province of the surgeon? ‘Anything in a woman’ 

and practice of A. B.; but I think that view will 

Pray what do A. B.'s surgical col- 

leagues and the iety think of his proceedings ? 

The College of Physicians has lately d such a surgical aspect, that it 

less scrups ous than it was; but even it, { imagine, never meant its 

become general practitioners to all intents and 

. ‘physicians for diseases of women and child- 

I, for one, shall abstain from referring any case to 

not exclusively that of physicians.” 


Dr. Russell, (Glasgow.)—The reports shall, if possible, appear next week. 


4. B., (North Adelaide, South Australia.)—Dr. Clark was occasionally a con- 
tributor to this journal, He had an extensive practice in London ; but was 
compelied to seek a more genial climate in consequence of failure of health. 


Scorrisa Couxter Practrriowsns. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 
Sir,—I take the liberty of forwarding you the enclosed 
I extracted from the North British 4dvertiser some time ago. It 
show the condition of more than one cout 
“Mzprcat.—There is at present an el 


practitioner in the parish of Dailly. 
annual salary of £20, The former medical 


rates, which office is now vacan’. 
the Chairman «f the Parochial Board on or before the 


testimonials required.” 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Candidates wili lodge their applications with 
23th curt, Satisfactory 


two years ago as to 
whether the Licentiates of King and Queen's College in Lreland, as such, are 
entitled to the degree of Doctor in Medicine, and to use the abbreviations or 
initial letters M.D. after their names. The two Charters of the College and 


College of Physicians are entitled to the degree and 
Medicine, and to use the letters M.D. after their names. on e 


(Signed) 
This opinion is valuable, but not conclusive on the point at issue, 


describe it as obtainable from Agrigentum, a small town of Sicily. 


Tux Comrositiomw or Mitx, 
Teo the Bditor of Tax Lancer, 


Sra,—I read the article in your journal of the 3rd instant on “ Composi- 
tion of Milk,” which I find has been called in question in your last week's 
“An Agriculturist,” whose letter you refuse to publish as he 

‘. strong in assertion, it is singu- 
pport of his position.” 


weight in the mind of the scientific reader, as regards its tru 
puting the correctness of Drs. Hassall and Boedecker's observations. 
I have, as is well known, for many years considerable attention to the 
above su and in the year 1851, after the elaborate “ Report on the Adul- 
teration of Milk and its Composition,” | wrote to Tux Lancet to prove that Dr. 
Hassall was not the first observer of the comparative richness of the morning’s 
and evening's milk, or that different portions of the same mlking were 
duced. | advanced the most supportable evidence in proof of what | stated 
but it was not published, though promised, because the manuscript had, as 
was given to understand, been sent or given to Dr. Hassall to over, who 
effect upon Dr. Hassall’s report, I did not re-write it. I do not ire to fe 
my own h rily before public, nor have I any wish to take 
the slightest credit to myself on the subject further than to state that my ex- 
perience will not in the main fully bear out Drs. Hassall and Boedecker’s 
views. Mind, I do not dispute the correctness of their observations in the 
abstract, but simply that they were not the first observers of what is not un- 
mently the fact as regards the evening's mitk being the richer. As to 
rent of the same milking varying in quality respecting its rich- 
Ss nown to every dairymaid, and 
has been practically made use of in the cheese-making districts by the dairy 
farmer, | may almost say since the first making of cheese. 
nowing for many , what tly ue. a 
pendent and faithial observer, and the public owe him a lasting debt of 
tade for the solid truthfulness and scientific acuteness he displayed in the 
reports on the “ Adulteration of Food” which a) in Tax Lancer 
years since. They proved how well he bad cultivated his mind on the 
abominable practices of sophi: 


stication. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Piccadilly, January, 1863. H. Hopsow Rvee, M.R.C.S, 


To the Editor of Tus Lancet. 


18, therefore, 
coveries recently noticed in Tux Lawent, the fact ba 
agriculturists from time i ial. iff of thick no 
traceable to the amount of the caseous and fatty matter being wor 
nicht, There are, however, owing to 
food, aud management, a great many excep- 


greater 
up in the reparation of the 
the abnormal character of 


heal 
tions to the genera! rule. 
The odorous and sapid Thus 
finely-flavoured milk is much more nourishing for es, lambs, &c., than the 
contrary quality, though richer in butter and cheese. 1 bave often found this, 
and the chemical solution of the problem involves very interesting data. 
1 remain, Sir, yours, &., 
A or twe 

January, 1963. Soctrsry. 

*,* These communications both confirm the statement advanced by Dr. 
Hassall and Professor , that the afternoon's is richer 
than the morning’s milk. This is, in fact, the only matter of any import- 


ance in the question,—Eb. L. 


Censor.—The arguments respecting the title of “Doctor” are pretty well 
exhausted. As many graduate phy have expressed their desire to 
have the question settled by a court of law before a competent tribunal, we - 
shall be happy to receive subscriptions to carry out this object. 

A Near Resident.—The letter arrived too late for insertion this week. 


— 


Mepicat Society, 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


January, 19° 3. R. L, 


0 
0 the several Acts of Parliament bearing thereon were submitted to the 
0 learned gentleman. The following is his opinion :— 
s “I think the Licentiates and Fellows, as such, of the King and Queen's 
0 
0 
0 
° Chemicus.—Petroleum has been known from very early ages. Herodotus has 
its protection inthe of Zante, and and Ping 
0 
Sramrep. 
z (To go free by post.) 
4 | case, I think you did perfectly right in rejecting his imperfect communication, 
0 | and making the strictures you did on its imperfectness in the non-advancing 
0 | of any proof corroborative of his assertions; as had you favoured him by its in- 
° sertion, it would not, on account of its paramount defects, have carried any 
0 
0 on the World, 
0 
0 
0 
ncashire 
nical De- 
OTHES 
8, 13 Pm. 
erations, 
eeting of 
pm. Dr. 
P.M. 
farshall, *,” The gentleman to whom our correspondent alludes is also, we believe, a Str,—When an apprentice under my late father, upwards of thirty years 
ey ‘Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. Whether this be the fact or not, | ago, he told me I would find the evening's milk of the cows thicker than the 
j “P.R.CS.” seems to be thoroughly ignorant of the principles enunciated morning's, and the churn and cheese-vat confirmed the soundness of the in- 
— in our pages. We have always contended that Medicine and Surgery 
. are one and indivisible, Is there any man able to draw the line between 
—8 PM. Medicine and Surgery? No such genius has yet preseated himself to 
\rundel- our notice, or, probably, ever will. Notwithstanding the sneer respecting 
po “general practitioners” implied in the above communication, this class of 
PM. practitioners are in reality the medical attendants on all cases of a vast 
a majority of the population. The progress of medical education has made 
; them not only equal to the “common exigencies of surgery,” but competent 
rations, to treat the medical and surgical cases entrusted to their care, If they 
require a second opinion on the case they are treating, they have little 
- regard to the titles which the gentlemen whom they select may enjoy. The 
one-faculty system is that which must eventually prevail, notwithstanding 
the present jealousies which exist in what are called the different grades of 
the profession. 
P.M. 
ions, 2 
akland, 
Opera- 
li, “On lement, which 
re.” to 
land :— 
Parochial board Will guarantee an Sre,—Two ladies, one the wile of M.D. Scotland ; the other, wife of M.B.C.P. 
1} Pm. officer was also collector ¢ ’s | London, disagree as to the priority or precedence of each other, also to their 
P.M. relative rank in society. By jetters patent in England, 1 notice a “doctor” 
Savory, ranks after a “colonel” and serjeant-at-iaw. “ Where does the London College 
physician rank?” Please settle this dispute for the ladies. . 
= I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 
January, 1963. A 
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4 Subscriber, (Lichfield.)}—The medicine prescribed closely resembles the 
miatura ferri composita of the Pharmacopaia, and the same decomposition 
in preparing it would ensue. Carbonate of iron and sulph ite of soda would 
be formed, and alter a day or two part of the iron would be precipitated in 
the form of oxyde. The formula is, nevertheless, a valuable one; but the 
medicine will keep only for a short time. 

A Seven Years’ Subscriber.—The diploma of the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow qualifies for an appointment under the Poor-law 
Board. 


Oleum.—We believe that linseed oil is very much adulterated. Such a pro- 
cedure is even more felt in the arts than in pharmacy, 

HI. H, R.—The articl: has been in type for several weeks. It shall appear at 
an early period. 

W. C.—There is no foundation whatever for the statement that the Barton 
brewers use large quantities of earbolic acid for the purpose of rendering 
the beer bitter. The acid in question does not po-sess any bitterness; 
moreover, if added to beer in even minute quantity, its presence would be at 
once revealed by its pungent taste, which resembles creasute. Picric acid, 
the active principle of coceulus indicus, is stated to be used in some cases, 
dut certainly not by the Burton brewers. 


AN ARSTERSIA. 
To the Editor of Tax Lawcer. 


paragra: 

“Caution To Rattway Trav —An extraordi ease of robbery on 
the Great Northern Railway has just been brought under oaiiee A lady, re- 
siding in the subilipaieed of Stamford, left London by the five welock 
express on Tuesday evening. Her fellow-passengers, in a second-cla-s car- 

. were a well-d man and woman, whom she to.k for a newly- 
married couple. They were very polite in their demeanour; and on the 


journey the man offered the lady a copy of an illustrated newspaper, which he 
oceeded from the 


a from at bag. An odour pr 
paper on its being opened, and the lad ly beeame jvua, in 
whi. h state she remained until the of the train at Peterborough, where 
she hid to change carriages. Directly after the express had left the station on 
ard journey, she discovered, on being applied to for her railway 
her purse and its 
placed the ticket in her purse in 


-passengers. The idea the 


which was 
medico-legal questi n,and I trust that your 
towards its soln ion. That the momentary inhala- 
tion of chloroform, even from the saturated surface of a newspaper, would 
anwsthesia, is contrary to my own experience. 

We very fre juently find cases recorded Se robberies are supposed to 
occur oe a y. In our everyday experience of 
as used in surgical operations, it is difficult to i how 
anathesia can be produced without the consent of the person in Z- 
many of these cases myths? Is ammonia or anoth:r drug used ? 

A person some time ago was charged at the Clerkenwell ay + Court ' with 
having in his posses ion a watch st len from another by means of ch! 


M.D. Edin.—It has not yet been decided by the judges to what extent the 


Mr. Welby and Mr. Rutherford.—The aunouncements appeared in our lag 
number, 


Mr. Griffith wil! oblige by forwarding the information. 

E. T.—It need scarcely be said that the remedy, like all others, is not fit for 
all cases. 

R., (Stafford.)—We regret that the “ North Staffordshire Infirmary question” 
contiuues in such an unsettled state, but are not sufficiently informed upoa 
the points in dispute to be able to give an opinion. 

Messrs, Waw end Son,— The preparations forwarded will meet with early 
attention, 

Dr. Matthew Corner.—From the statement there does not appear the slightest 
ground of action. We shou!d certainly advise that the case be defended. 
The profession wil! not allow Dr. Corner to be a sufferer in such a case, 


A Cravat-Prw Swattowzp; Favovnante Resvtr. 
To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


rr, —The subject of this accident is a youth, aged 

5. of highly nervous temperanent, whose father called upon me on 
the 2nd instant, in great alarm, in © msequence of his son having 
swallowed a a two in length (gold), and the head of 
which was or th at 

On visiting the pati-nt, found him anxious, and 
ing pain in the stomach; otherwise in good health. I recommend 7) 
make as good meals as possible throughout the day, in order that the pin 
might be mixed and amalgamated with the foed, and the mucous mem- 
brane be thus protected in its passage ay the pylorus and intestinal 
canal, and in the morning to take an aperient t; the stovls to be exa 
mined regulatim. Subsequent to the action of ‘neue draught, 1 ordered him a 
mixture containing the dilated nitric and hydrochloric acids, to be takes 
press Galtgs So the hope of some chemical action on the gold; if not so, as a 


pla: 
On the following Tuesday I received a letter from his father, a copy of which 
I now send, and which I think requires no comment :— 
“ January 6th, 1963. 


“M 8 es will be glad to hear tha: 
pin) reappeared last night, 
venience most truly, 


your patient. 


a0 Coren, 
Woburn-place, Jan. 1963. 


Enquirer.—For a good account of the various methods of rendering dresses 
non-inflammable, our correspondent may refer to the articir, “ Jncombustibls 
Garments,” at page 302 of the first volume of the Social Science Review. 
The tungstate of soda is not so useful as the sulphate of ammonia. 

Mr. Thos. Carr Jackson.—The commun:cation shall appear in our next im- 


The complainant stated that a glove merely struck him under the nose; that 
there was something on the glove which ran up his nostrils; that it was very 
strong, hurt his eyes, and nearly blinded him; that he was "insensible almost 
at Pe moment that . glove wus put to his nose, 


1 camot chl-roferm could manifest such instantaneous effects 
asthese. The question is = worth ventilation. 


Angell-torrace, St. Peter's, San 1580 A. Eawast Sansom, M.B. 


Papier Carbonifére——Under this head, a series of carbonized dressings for 
wounds, blistered surfaces, &c., are being introduced to the notice of English 
surgeons by Messrs. A. and E. Cohen, of Priday-street. The advantages 
claimed for the carboniform lint consist in its preventing the bad smells of 
wounds, in its superior healing qualities, and in its not requiring to be 
ehanged for forty-eight hours if necessary, the latter being a very irnportant 
consideration on the field of battle. The new lint has, after due investigation, 
been admitted into the French military hospitals, and its superiority is 
acknowledged. As for civil hospitals, it is generally used in France, and is 
being tried at the following London hospitals :-—St. Bartholomew’s, Middle- 
sex (in cancer ward), St. Thomas's, St, George’s, St, Mary’s, London, King’s 
College, and the Guards’ Hospital. 

Dr. John Struthers’ first contribution “On Anatomy” will appear in the next 
Lanost. 

Coroner for Oswestry.—Mr. J. 8S. Davies, Surgeon, was elected last month the 
Coroner for Oswestry, not for Shrewsbury, as was stated in a late number of 
this journal, 

W. EB. C.—It is most unusual, and we think Mr. 8. would act most indis- 
_ereetly and unprofessi.nally by attempting to enforce his demand. 

mega cannot have better diet for antiscorbutics than water-cresses at break- 
fast, and oranges after dinner. 

Cann, (Shaftesbury.)—The cireumstances respecting the late case of “ poison- 
ing” occurring in this neighbourhood shall receive attention next week. 


Taz Socrerr. 
To the Edilor of Tux Lancer. 
Sre,—Can any of the has become of the 
disposed am, Sir, — 
January, 1883. & Miurtra 


Inquirer —The Foundling Hospital in Guildford-street, Rusecll-equare, makes 
no distinction. Dr. Burke Ryan or Dr. Lankester might afford the informa- 
tien. 


F. L.—M. Bouillaud does not pretend to attribute the development of exopb- 
thalmic goitre to onanism exelusively, but to every excess and abuse is 
general of the sexual functi ns. 


T. R.—We eannot answer our correspondent in this place. If he will send his 
address, he shall receive a private note. 


Lurrurs, &c., have been received from— Dr. Hughes Bennett ; 
Dr. Brinton; Dr. 8. Ward; Mr. Hilton; Mr. J. Lane; Mr. T. Carr Jackson; 
Mr. Callender; Rev. A. J. D. D’'Orsey; Mr. R. Tuck, (with enclosure) Mr. 
Eastlake; Dr. Bagley, Hanmanby; Mr. Ellis, Newcastle, (with enclosure? 
Dr. Wills, Blandford, (with enclo-ure;) Dr. Chetel; Dr. Whitmarsh, (with 
enclosure;) Mr. Doswell, Bishops Waltham; Mr. Isaacson, Newport; Mr. 
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= 
Apothecaries Act was repealed by the late Medical Act. The Society of ve 
Apothecaries still contend that no practitioner, unless he be an ap>thecary, 
ean practise as such in England and Wales. 
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